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A SUMMER NOON AT SEA. 


A noty stillness, beautiful and deep, 

Reigns in the air and broods upon the ocean ; 
The worn-out winds are quieted to sleep, 

And not a wave is lifted into motion. 


The fleecy clouds hang on the soft blue sky, 
Into fantastick shapes of brill:ance moulded, 
Pillowed on one another broad and high, 
With the sun's dazzling tresses interfolded. 


The sea-bird skims along the glassy tide, 

With sidelong flight and wing of glancing whiteness, 
Or floats upon the sea, outstretching wide, 

A sheet of gold in the meridian brightness. 


Our vessel lies, unstirred by wave or blast— 

As she were moored to her dark shadow, seeming— 
Her pennon twined around the tapering mast, 

And her droop'd sails like marble drapery gleaming. 


How at an hour like this the unruffled mind 
Partaxes the quiet that is shed around us! 
As if the Power that chained the impatient wind 
With the same soothing influence had bound us!  &.s. 





NAUTICAL SKETCHES. 


SCENE WITH A PIRATE. 


Ix the month of July, 1813, I was on my way from New-York to 
the island of Curacoa, on board the American ship Patrick Henry, 
commanded by Captain Tuttle. We had had a fine passage, and 
were looking forward to the end of our voyage in about a week. I 
was the only passenger, and of course was thrown in a great mea- 
sure on my Own resources for amusement, the chief of which was 
testing the powers of an admirable glass of London manufacture 
upon every vessel that showed itself above the horizon. Our cap- 
tain was kind and civil, but there appeared a mystery about him that 
he did not like to be pried into, and our communication had in con- 
sequence been reserved 

in about latitude twenty degrees, and longitude sixty degrees 
fifteen minutes, we were running along with a fine fresh breeze 
abeam, and all our weather studding-sails set. I was sitting alone 
in the cabin, ruminating upon the changes of scene and society into 
which [ had been forced so contrary to my inclinations, and wonder- 
ing whether the happiness of a quiet and domestick life was ever to 
fall to my lot, when the captain came down and told me that, as | 
was so fond of using my glass, there was a vessel just appearing oa 
the horizon to windward, and that I might go and see what she was, 
for he could not make her outatall. I went on deck, and mounted 
into the maintop, and began mv scrutiny. ‘** Well, what is she!” 
asked the captain from the deck. “I can hardly make her cut, but 
I think she 1s a schooner.” “ Ay—what's her course!” “ South- 
west by south, I think; about the same as ourselves.’ I remained 
in the top for a few minutes, and continued looking at the stranger 
“She seems fonder of the sea than | am,’ I continued, * for she 
might have her topsails and top-gallants, and studding-sails to boot, 
all set, instead of slipping along under her lower sails’ The cap- 
tain made no answer, but was looking hard at her with his eve. I 
new perceived through my glass a white speck above her foresail, 
flap, flapping against the mast. * Well, she must have heard me, 
for there goes her fore-topsail.’ The captain now went to the com- 
pamon for his glass, and after looking attentively at her for a short 
ume, ** What's that!” 








asked; ‘tis that her square-sail she's set- 
leck.”’ I looked again 






I can't very well eee from the d 
Yes, ‘tis her square-sail ; as I'm alive, she’s changed her course, 
* Bot by this time the captain had 


he was eyeing 


aid is bearing down upon us 
mounted the rigging, and was standing beside me; 

e distant vessel keenly. After having apparently satisfied him- 
self, he asked me to go with him to the cabin, as he wished to talk 
with me alene. We descended to the deck, and I followed him to 
He motioned me to take a seat, and after carefully 
shutting the door, * I rather expect.”’ said he, * that fellow's a m- 
rate.’ Pirate’ Taskedin alarm. ‘Yes, I say pirate, and Vil 
ellyou why. In the first place, you see, he'd no business to be 


the cabin 


ng along m that do little sort of a wav, as when we first saw 
him; who ever, that had anv honest business to do, would allow 
tuch a fine breeze to go by without showing more canvass than a 
mwder-monkev's old breeches to catch it’ Next, you see, what 


the mischief has he to do with us, that, as soon ag he clapped eves 


ov us, he must alter his course, and be so anxious to get out his 
square-sail’ Again. he looks just like one of those inps of mis- 
. with his low black hull and tall raking masts. But it's no 
se talking; IT tell vou he’s a pirate, and that’s as true as mv 
ame’s Isaac Tuttle. And now the only thing is, what shall we do! 
lhe Patrick Henry ain't a Baltimore clipper, and that'ere fellow wil 
walk up to us like nothing. But Ill tell you what strikes me: If 
we let them rascals aboard, it's most likely we'll all walk the plank ; 
so we'd better trv to keep ‘em out. We h'aint got but an old rnstv 
carronade and two six-pounders, and I don't believe there’s a ball 
ou board, we came off in such a hurry. Then, there’s two muskets 











and an old regulation nfle down in my state-room; but they h‘aint 
deen fired I don’t know when, and I'd as lief stand afore ‘em as be- 
hind "em. But our ship's as handsome a looking craft as you'll see; 


and couldn't we look wicked-like now, and try to frighten that cut- 
throat-looking rascal '”’ 

I confess | was at first startled at the captain’s opinion of the 
strange sail, and his reasoning left me hardly a hope that his judg- 
ment was not correct ; but his cool and collected manner impressed 
me with confidence in his management, and I told him he knew 
best what we should do, and I would second him as I best could 
He walked up and down the cabin twice ; then rubbing his hands 
together as if pleased with his own idea, “I have it,” he cried; 
“Til just go on deck to put things in order, and in the meantime 
you'd better amuse yourself looking out your pistols, if you have 
anv; for if he wont be content with a look at us, we'll have to 
fight.” 

I hurriedly took my fowling-piece and pistols from their cases, for 
I fortunately had both; and though I somehow refused to allow my- 
self to believe there would be any occasion for their use, yet I load- 
ed them all with ball, and in each of the pistols put a brace, this 
done, I went on deck, where I found the captain surrounded by his 
crew, telling them his suspicions, and his plan of action. * But,” 
said he, “maybe we'll have to fight; if them villains have a mind 
to try us, they'll send a boat on board, and I want to know if you'll 
help me tokeep ‘em off. You see it’s most likely they'll make you 
walk the plank, whether you fight or not, if they get on board ; and 
I calculate, if you do just as I tell you, we'll frighten em.” There 
was a hearty “Ay, ay, sir,” to this short and pithy harangue 
* Thankee, thankee, boys,” said the captain; ** now we'll not show 
another stitch of canvass, but seem to take no more notice of that 
fellow than if we didn’t see him ; and if he does try to come aboard, 
then we'll show ‘em what we can do.” 

Our captain was about fifty years old, rather short and stout, but 
muscular; his face was bronzed with time and tempest, and his 
locks, which had once been black, were grizzled by the same causes 
He was an old sailor and a stanch republican; and as some of his 
men told tales of ight in which their captain had borne a part, I 
presumed he had served, when a young man, in the navies of the 
States 

The crew were busy, in obedience te his orders, cutting up a 
spare foretop-gallant-mast into logs of about four feet long ; these 
were immediately painted black, with a round spot in the centre of 
one end, so as to bear a tolerabie resemblance to pieces of cannon, 
and, with two old six-pounders, were placed, one at each port, on 
our deck, five on a side; but the ports were to be kept close d until 
the captain gave the order to open them, then they were to be 
raised as quickly as possible, and the logs thrust out about a foot 
A platform was then made on the top of the long-boat, which was 
fixed between the fore and main masts, and the carronade, or four- 
teen-pounder, was hoisted up. These things being arranged, the 
captain went below, and the crew mustered in knots, to wonder and 
talk of what was to be done. 

In the meantime, we had been standing on our course, and had 
not shifted or hoisted a single sail, but were as if perfectly regard 
less of the schooner. Not so with her, however; for besides a 
large square-sail and square-topsail on the foremast, she had ron 
out small fore-topmast studding-sails, and onward she came, right 
before a pretty smart breeze, yawing from side to side, at one mo 
ment sinking stern foremost into the trough of the sea, as an enor- 
mous wave rolled out from under her, and at the next forced head 
long onwards by its successor, while a broad white sheet of foam 
spread out around her, giving beautiful relief to the jet-black colour 
of her huil, testifying bow rapidly she was going through the water. 
I could not help thinking of the captain's expression, for she cer 
tainly did ** walk up to us like nothin’,” and as there appeared to be 
not much time to lose, | went downto the cabin to assume my 
The captain was there arranging some papers, and a bot- 
** May be,” said 


weapons 
tle was before him, into which he had put a letter 

he, “something ‘Il happen to me; for if them ‘ere bloody pirates 
wont be cheated, [ wil! be the first to suffer ; and natural enough too, 
for all the mischief they'll suffer will be by my orders, | 
didn’t like to be overhauled like an old tarpaulin by every rascal 
who chooses to say peave to, in the But never mind ; 
only, should you escape, just drop the bottle and letter overboard, 
if you think you can’t deliver it yourself.” 


ist because | 


high seas 


Now, I had never seriously considered the probability that I 
might also be killed in an approaching melée, for ] thought that the 
captain intended to throw open lis ports and show his sham guns, 
and that, of course, the schooner would take fright. But when he 
began to talk about death in such a serious strain, I be van to feel 
very vacomfortable ; and not being naturally a warriwur, I wished 
myself anywhere else than on board the Patrick Henry. There I 
was, however, without a chance of escape ; and I suggested to the 
captarn that it would be as well for me to put a letter into the bottle 
also, in case of any accident to both of us, which was agreed to; 
and we arranged that if either survived and had the opportunity, the 
letter of the unfortunate should be safely forwarded to tis destina 
tion. A fter this uttie piece ol preparation, the captain took me by 

he hand. “ “Tis well,’ said he; * are you willing to share with 
me the post of danger! Do not suppose | am unaccustomed to the 
perils of a sea-fight; no, young man; I've supported the glory of 
the thirteen stripes in many a gallant action, and have witnessed 
the death of those honoured and esteemed as the sons of liberty 

Yet they were fighting for their country, and it was their duty to 
hold their lives cheap; but vou are a passenger, and should be un- 
der my protection—yet I ask you to share my danger. I wish some 
one to stand by me on the platform, and help me to manage the 
swivel. Hands are acarce, and I don't know where else to place 
you.” The hardy fellow’s eves glistened as he made the proposal, 
to which I, of course, instantly agreed. “ Thankee, thankee,” he 


replied, and relapsed into his former character. "T'was strange ; 
he had always appeared on board his vessel as a common Yankee 
captain, with little to say, and with a rough uncouth manner but 
little removed from his men. Yet he at once, though evidently in- 
advertently, assumed the air and manner of a polished gentleman ; 
and it certainly struck me that the latter character appeared more 
natural in him than the former. There was evidently a mystery 
about him, and I determined to find it out when more opportune 
circumstances should occur. 

We went on deck, and the men were still hanging about waiting 
for the orders of the captain to make them start. These were soon 
given. The cooper and the carpenter were ordered to bring up all 
hatchets and other offensive and defensive weapons, and with the 
muskets and rifle they were distributed among the crew, whe re- 
ceived their orders to use them in repelling any attempt to board 

The schooner had now come down within half a mile of us, when 
she suddenly took down her square-sail, and hauled her wind, to 
have a look at us. | dare say she did not know what to make of our 
Presently a cloud of smoke burst from her 
side, and a ball came skipping over the water, and passed astern of 
us. ‘I thought so,” said the captaim; * now, lads, show her our 
stripes.” A ba lof bunting flew up to the end of our men peak, 
rested an instant, and fluttered out mto the American ensign. The 
smoke drifted away from the schooner, and she ran up at her gaff 
the ensign of the Columbia * That's ‘ternally the way 
with them blackguards; they're always making a fool of some re- 
publick.” Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when another 
column of smoke burst from the schooner, and another ball came 
skip—skipping along towards us, but, catching a swell, it plunged 
* That fellow now, I take it, a 

Clue up the mainsail, 
clue up the foresail ; luff 
burst from our captain's 
i! ckness of a well-dis- 
and our ship was hove to. “ Now, my lads, take 
your stations, four to each port on the weather side, but do nothin’ 
till T tell ve.’ The men took their stations, as directed, round each 
log on the weather side, and I followed the captain to the platform 
It was loaded to the muzzle 


seeming ind tlerence 





re publ ck 


in, and we saw no more of it. 
good shot, so we'll not wait for another 
bovs; haul aft the weather main-braces ; 
her, man, luff her a litthey more 


mouth: the orders were obeved with the 


steady,” 








Cipiine d crew 





where our carronade was mounted 
musket-balls, lumps of lead, and various other mis- 


there were no balls on 


with bits of iron, 


siles, for the captain had conjectured truly 


board. The schooner hove to, and a boat was lowered, and crowded 
with mer It vached rapidly, pulled by eght rowers. The 
muzzle of our carronade was depressed as much as possible, and 
made to bear on the water about filty yards from the ship. The cap- 
tain stood with his speaking-trumpet i one hand, and a handspike, 


with which he shifted the position of the gun as required, m the 





other I'he schooner’s boat approached, and was pulling rapidly to 
get alongside. ** Now, sir, kee obey my orders coolly,” 
said the captain, in an der v, fetch the ton that's 
heating in the galley—run.” ‘The boy ran, and returned with the 
iron rod heated at one end, which wax handed to me. “ When I tell 


fire, as vou value your life and those on board.” The 
eaking-trompet to his mouth, and hailed the 


you to fire 


captain now put his s 


boat, which was within a hundred vards of us. ** Stop-—no nearer, 
or I'il blow you all out of the water—keep off, keep off, or, I say, 
I"li- ; At that mstant the man at the bows of the boat, who 


appeared to take the command, gave an order, and a volley from 


several muskets was fired at us I heard the balls hit about me, 


and turned to look for the captain to receive my order to fire He 
was on one knee be id the cannon, and holding it by the breech 
* Why, captam ' what's the matter! are you hit He rallied “ No- 
thing—they're coming.” He gave another hoist to the gun, cast his 


| needed not 
The smoke burst 


from the touch-hole with a hiss, and for an mestant I thought the gun 


eve hurnedly along tts barrel —* Fore, and be quick 
} 


a second Indding or the boat was close alongside 





had missed tire, but im the next it « x} loded 


that deafened me 


with a tremendous re port, 
* Throw open vour ports, boys, and show them your 
un through his trumpet, and his voice sounded 





teeth,” roared the ¢ p 


hideously unnatural. In an instant every port wast p. and our guns 


protruded their muzzles. I had fancied that I heard a crash, followed 
by wild screams, immediately upon the discharge of the cannon; but 
the report had deafened me; and the emoke, which waa driven back 


! 
in my face, had so shrouded me, that I could not see, the unearthly 
t of the captain had also for the moment driven the idea from 
my mind, and | now erasped my guna © repel boarders But my 


1 not deceived me; for, as the smoke was borne away to 





shou 


hearing hat 


leeward, the w e scene of destruction burst upon my sight. The 
cannon had been most truly pouted, and its contents had shivered 
the hapless boat, k y or wounding almost every person im her 
The longest lifetueme will hardly efface that scene from my mind 
The stern of the boat had been carried completely away, and it was 


ungtoi Asitgra- 
dually disappeared, the miserable wretches straggled forward to the 


bows, and with bornd sereams and imprecations battled for a mo- 


sinking by the we man bemgs that ¢ 





ment for what little sepport it micht yield) The dead and the dying 
were floating and splasting around them. while a deep cnmson 
tinge marked how fatal had been that discharge Ropes were 


thrown over, and everthing done to save those that were not des- 


troved by the cannon-shot, but only three out of the boat's crew of 
our were saved, the greater part went down with the boat 


i they clung 


twenty 
to whi 

The whole scene of destruction did not last ten minutes, and all 
was again quiet The bodies of those who had been shot did not 
sink, but were driven by the wind and sea against the side of the 
ship. From some the blood was gently oozing, and floating around 
them; others, stiff in the convulsion in which they had died, were 
grinning or frowning with horrible expression. One body, strong 
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and muscular, with neat white trousers, and a leathern girdle in 
which were stuck two pistols, floated by, but the face was gone; 
some merciless ball had so disfigured him, that all trace of human 
expression was destroyed. He was the pirate captain. 

But where was the schooner? She lay for a few minutes after 
the destruction of her boat ; and whether alarmed at our appearance, 
or horrified at the loss of so many of her men, I know not, but she 
slipped her foresail, and stood away as close to the wind as possible. 
We saw no more of her. 

The excitement of the scenes we had just passed through, pre- 
vented our missing the captain; but so soon as the schooner bore 
away, all naturally expected his voice to give some order for get- 
ting again under weigh. But no order came. Where was he! 
The musket discharge from the boat, with the unearthly voice that 
conveyed the orders for the ports to be thrown open, flashed across 
my mind. [ran to the platform. The captain was there lying on 
his face beside the gun that he had pointed with such deadly effect 
He still grasped the speaking-trumpet in his hand, and J shuddered 
as I beheld its mouth-piece covered with blood. ** The captain's 
killed!" I cried, and stooped to raise him. ‘I believe [ am,” said 
he; “take me to the cabin.” A dozen ready hands were stretched 
to receive him, and he was taken below, and carefully laid on a 
sofa. ‘ Ay,” he said, ‘1 heard the crash; my ear knows too well 
the crash of shot against a plank to be mistaken, and my eye has 
pointed too many guns to miss its mark easily now. But, tell me, 
is any one else hurt!” ‘No, thank heaven,” I said; “and I hope 
you are not so badly hit.” Bad enough. But cut open my waist- 
coat—'tis here.”” A mouthful of blood stopped his utterance, but 
he pointed to his right side. [I wiped his mouth, and we cut off his 
waistcoast as gently as possible. ‘There was no blood; but on 
removing his shirt, we discovered, about three inches on the right 
of the pit of the stomach, a discoloured spot, about the size of half- 
a-crown, darkening towards its centre, where there was a small 
wound. A musket ball had struck him, and from there being no 
outward bleeding, I feared the worst. We dressed the wound as 
well as circumstances would permit; but externally it was triflng— 
the fatal wound was The unfortunate sufferer motioned 
for all to leave him but me; and calling me to his side, “1 feel,” 
said he, “that I am dying; the letter—promise me that vou will 
get it forwarded—‘us to my poor widow. Well, I've tempted this 
death often and escaped, and ‘tis hard to be struck by a villain’s 
hand. But God's will be done.” I promised that I would person- 
ally deliver the letter, for that I intended returning to New-York 
from Curacoa. “Thank you truly,” said the dying man; *“ you 
will then see my Helen and my child, and can tell them that their 
unfortunate husband and father died thinking of them. This ship 
and cargo are mine, and will belong to my family. Stranger, I was 
not always what [now seem. But I could not bear that the Yankee 
skipper should be known as he who once——" A _ sudden flow of 
blood prevented his finishing the sentence. I tried to relieve him 
by a change of posture, but in vain; he muttered some incoherent 
sentences, by which his mind seemed to dwell upon former scenes 
ot battle for the republick, and of undeserved treatment. He rallied 
for one instant, and, with a blessing for his family, and the name of 
Helen on his lips, he ceased to breathe 

The body of our unfortunate captain was next day committed to 
the waves, amidst the tears of us all. Our voyage was prosecuted 
to an end without further interruption. I did not forget the wishes 
of the dying man; how faithfully I fulfilled them, and how I have 
been rewarded, or how satisfactory to me was the previous history 
of the poor captain, need not be told. Suffice it to say, that I am 
settled in Elm Cottage, Bloomingdale, and am the happiest son-in- 
law, husband, and father, in the United States 


within 











DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A LAST DAY IN OFFICE, 


ministry held their last meeting at the Hotel of Foreign Af 
tiring, these gentlemen have not been unmindful of them- 
ends.”—Praeate correspondence of the ** Times,” relatwe to 
the French ministry 





Ix a noble hotel in Paris, a man of striking appearance, though 
considerably past the middle age, was seated tn a smal! room, busily 
employed in sorting papers, which he drew from a box placed near 


the tire by his side. Some of these he committed to the flames, 


whilst others he arranged on the table, accesding to the nature of 
The person thus emploved was Comte M——., and 


He continued at his 


their contents 
of the ministers of the French covernment. 
task for some time uninterruptedly, until at last, as if wearied, he 
leant back, and for a few minutes appeared lost in abstraction: the 


few words which he uttered, as if unconsciously, showed in what 


, 
*the whole plan of government must be changed The 





direction his thoughts had been turned 
he said 
slect are going avait 1 the bhick will mu . 
elections are going against us, and the pablick will must not be 
slighted. How, then, should I act at such a conjuneture’ Shall 
I still hold fast to power, supported by my roval master! or, yield. 


Is Vain to strugs 
Be 


ing in time to the swelling de of popular discontent, shall I poit 
out to him how he should steer his course amidst these troubled 
The latter part ts the safest and the most honest, and the 

A descent from power is a! 
but tt may be invested with dig- 
Let me, at all events, prepare for 
Wisely did the great Pitt observe, that ‘it was the part 


waters ' 
one IT must in all probability adopt 
ways, in some degree, humiliating ; 
nitv m the eves of the world 
the worst 
of a fool to retire from office without bearing away the means of re- 
entering it.” Let me not commit so foolish a mistake.” 

He again betook himself to his work, burning such papers as 
might be useful to his successor, and retaining all which could ata 
future day disturb the new ministry, and enable him to again enter 
on power. He had nearly concluded bis anxious task, when a knock 
was heard at the door. The comte gave the word to enter, and his 
private secretary appeared with a huge pile of opened letters, which 
he placed on the table 

“The elections are even ainst vou, my lord, than you 
Your mayority cannot by 





more 2 





anticipated than 
twenty, even supposing that the contests which are still pending 


should be as favourable to the government 


possibility be more 
as your lordship could 
poss bly hope. In this résumé of the intelligence received up to the 
last hour,” and he placed before the comte a sheet of paper closely 
covered with writing and figures, ** you will see the actual state 
of the chamber, and you may form a conjecture as to your future 
proceedings.” 

* And what would you advise me, Théodore 7" 


. 


said the comte, 


{| carelessly, without ra sing his head from the paper he was examining. 


\| — My lord,” said the young man, the colour mounting to his 
cheek, ** since your lordship condescends so far as to allow me to 
speak—me, whom your bounty has made what I am—I should err 
against my duty and my conscience, did 1 not deal with you can- 
didly. My lord, the only honourable course before you is to resign 
The steerage of the state vessel is now too severe a task for even 
your practised hand. The political horizon forebodes a storm, and 
shipwreck will probably await those who compose her crew. To 
resign now, is to retreat with honour; and a skilful retreat has al- 
ways been considered as great an achievement as a dearly-bought 
victory. My lord, I would seriously recommend you to resign.”’ 

‘* My young friend,” said the minister, kindly, ** such was my in- 
tention. I only asked your opinion, to find another proof of your 
attachment to myself, even though at the expense of your personal 
interest. But you shall not lose by your frankness. The falling 
minister is still in power.” 

He then tied the several packets of papers separately, and labelled 
them carefully. He placed them in the box from whence they had 
been taken, and having doubly locked it with a small key which 
hung round his neck, he told the young secretary to attend him at 
dinner the next day without fail, and then left the room. He pro- 
ceeded at once to the boudoir of his wife—* It is finished, ma chere 
amie !” was his address to her. ‘In another day I shall cease to 
be minister.” The comtesse uttered an exclamation of alarm 
“ There is no need of inquieting yourself,’ pursued he ; “ the pre- 
sent moment admits of a safe retreat. The delay of a few weeks 
might render such a course impossible. But we have much to con- 
sole us. Power is attended with so much anxiety, that we should 
congratulate ourselves on being able to leave it. Besides, we are 
rich and highly respected. The name of ancien ministre will al- 
ways adhere to me, and I shall have the honour of being a privy 
councillor. Beside, if we desire it, I can again enter the ministry 
Men of political experience are so rare, that application must at 
some time or other be again made to me to return to power. As to 
your own feelings in retiring to private life, you will have but little 
need to place any constraint on yourself, as this is the last night 
you will have to receive the visit of your acquaintance ; and as my 
intended resignation is more than suspected, your salons will be de- 
serted this evening } 


I remember once, when Talleyrand was dis- 
graced, many years ago, I met him as he came forth from the king's 

He passed on, his features immoveable, as they always 
I, however, knew of his disgrace, and I stared at him without 
He ought to have formed a high 


closet 
were 
offering hun the slightest salute. 
opinion of me.” 

‘*A mean one you mean, I suppose, 
neglecting him in his hour of trial.” 

“No; ahigh one. He at once must have thought me as one 
brought up in a good school. To salute a fallen minister ts a piece 
of political folly, altogether ridiculous ; and [ am quite convinced, 
that, had I made Talleyrand the smallest civility, he would have 
despised me ‘he same will occur to-night: no person will throw 
away their time and their politeness on us. Your salons will be 
deserted.” 

But the minister was mistaken: his experience was at fault on 
this point. On the mountains of Switzerland, or on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, travellers hurry forth to behold the setting sun, 
but when once it has sunk below the horizon, they deem it unne- 
cessary to tarry longer. Thus it is with the decline of power: men 
feel anxious to witness the expiring rays of the political luminary, 
in whose mid-day beams they experienced emotions of pleasure or 
fear; and hence the comtesse’s room had never been so thronged 
The comte was overcome with surprise: he was overwhelmed with 
civilities, and he almost fancied that some unexpected circumstance 
had arisen to retain him in place. Thirty private audiences were 
demanded for the morrow, and he granted them all with the grace 
so easy to those who have been accustomed to dispense favours. 

On the morrow the crowd of solicitors filled the ante-chamber of 
the comte. Hhs intended resignation had already become publick, 
and the papers of the morning announced plainly that he had but one 
day more of his political existence to spend. The gentlemen of the 
chamber first introduced the proprietor and one of the editors of a 


’ said the comtesse, ‘at thus 








ministerial paper 

** Monsieur le Ministre,”’ said the proprietor, “we have always 
bee n your firm supporte rs whilst vou were it power, and we have 
now come to place our journal at your disposal, to assist you to 
reassume a post which no other can fill so wortnily.” 

**So much zeal and devotedness touch me nearly, gentlemen, and 
I only wish [ could prove to you how keenly I feel vour generous 
endeavours to serve me.” 

“If your excellency is disposed to do something to serve your 
I have 
for the last week been soliciting the permission to open a concert- 
If your lordship would only sign 


most devoted friends, you can easily have the opportunity 


room with certain privileges 
your name oT 

‘* My dear sir, give me the petition.” 

The minister placed on the margin the fortunate word Accordé : 
and then turned to the editor 

* And you, Monsieur, have you not also something to demand ’ 
I have not forgotten your powerful articles: you have given proofs 


of great facilitv of style, a never-erring tact, and great power of 


logical reasoning : von are sure to advance. You have nothing at 
your button-hole Will vou allow me to present you with the 
Cross’ Take mine—it will be honoured by reclining on so talented 


a breast.” 
TL accept it, Monsieur le Ministre, with gratitude jut I 


fess that I did intend to solicit another mark of your kindness.” 


con- 


“Speak, sir. Rely on my desire to serve you.” 


* ] am anxious to be appointed to some literary mission.” 

* Nothing 1s shall be 
Where do vou desire to vo by 

* Wherever vour excelleney shall think fit 

* Let me see! I shall not speak of France, that is not worth 

What would 


more easy, and the cross yours also 





your while. Italy! [It has got quite common lately 


yuu think of England 
**T have already been to London and Edinburgh.” 
Spain '” 
** The country is not over and above safe.” 


I have already sent seven or eight 
What do you 


Germany But no 
writers there, and they have brought nothing back. 


say to Russia 
* Tt would suit me exactly.” 
* Well, then, Russia let it be, with a grant of twelve thousand 
francs to bear your expenses. 
by to-morrow morning 


| ‘The two journalists took their leave, and a young painter entered, 


The ordonnance shall be got ready 


bearing a splendidly-bound album: 

“* My lord, I bring the album of Madame la Comtesse,” said the 
artist. ‘I have exerted myself to the utmost to enrich it with 
works from the pencil of our first painters. There is not a famous 
artist in France who has not contributed something to this precious 
repertory. Will your highness permit me to offer the whole as a 
mark of my sincere desire to serve you '” 

“A thousand thanks, Monsieur. You are really too obliging 
Will you please to name what sum I am indebted to you for this 
beautiful collection of chefs d'wuvre ?” 

“Your excellency is too good....As I have served you as 
artist, perhaps you would recompensé me as minister!” , 

“Oh! with all my heart. To-day you shall receive an order to 
paint two grand historical pictures for the state. You paint 
history ?”’ 

* Everything, my lord.” 

The pendule struck the hour, and the minister repaired to his 
last council. As he passed from his reception-room, twenty peti- 
tioners rose to greet him. He anticipated their requests by saving 
—*Gentlemen, please to hand your petitions to my secretary. | 
am forced to go to council. But I will strive to satisfy every one 
who has done me service.” ; 

What passed at the last meeting of the ministry was never 
known with certaintv. The same day, however, at six o'clock, al! 
his friends were seated round a table sumptuously prepared for the 
last dinner, Never was arepast more gay. Wit and repartee flew 
about in abundance ; and the health of the master of the feast was 
toasted with enthusiasm Never was any man surrounded with 
more devoted and hard-drinking friends. At !ast when the dessert 
was placed on the table, and the servants had retired, the minister 
arose, and, with a grave voice, spoke as follows—: ‘ Gentlemen, 
to-morrow the Momeur will contain the news of my resignation 
I have governed without fear, and I abdicate without fear (rire sen. 
sation). 1 depart from the ministry with pure hands, and I return 
like Cincinnatus to my domestick gods. ‘There shall I be found 
when my services are again needed for my country Pd and ona 
occasions I shal! be ready to sacrifice my private convenience to 
the publick good. (Cries of Bravo, bravo, c'est bien dit.) I regret 
not to have been able to serve my friends sufficiently, but it was the 
time, and not my inclination which failed me. This morning 
could not convemently give you all audience : this evening I thank 
heaven I am sufficiently powerful to do you some good (Exclama- 
tions of Notre généreux protecteur.) Theodore, bring me the 
plateau.” 

The young secretary brought forward a magnificent silver pla- 
teau, on which were heaped up not less than thirty brevets. ‘The 
most important of the whole was first chosen out and presented to 
Théodore, for whom the comte felt a real affection, and who of th 
whole group was perhaps the only one who was truly devoted to 
the falling minister The rest were divided among the 
according to their merits and their claims. ‘The appointments were 
of various sorts. There was a place of premier president ; two 
places of councillor of state ; six bureaux de 
tabac ; two consulships ; a line of omuibuses ; a privilege of open- 
ing a theatre ; 
crowd of others 
obtained his prize, he debated with himself what was the best mode 
of finding out the new minister, in order to offer his services, now 
that all that was possible was obtained from: his predecessor.—At 
last the night waxed heavy, and the guests retired 


guests, 


a chef de division; 


the commission of a captain in the navy; anda 


Each one got something; and as each person 


The next day the Moniteur announced the resignation of the 
Comte M It did not, however, inform the publick, as I have 
done, how he spent his Last DAY IN OFFICE 





LORENZO DA PONTE. 


The author of the litretto of Auber’s and Meverbeer’s Frenc 
Operas has realized, by his writings, a competent fortune He re- 
sides in his chafean and hives on his reates. This is as it should 
be Many of the /:bretto alluded to are very clever dramatick com- 
positions, consequently the good fortune of their author is not re- 
munerated. It, however, presents a remarkable contrast to the fate 
of the poor Italian Da Ponte, who wrote the tex's of Mozart's )) 
Gioranni, Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, Salieri’a Azur, and other 
operas, which, for the space of fifty years, have maintained popu 
larity throughout Europe. Da Ponte died last year at New-York 
in a state of abject poverty. It was not, it is true, Da Ponte’s 
talent which has conferred immortality on his writings, and diffused 
the words of his songs through the civilized world. Yet, never- 
theless, who can learn, without feelings of pain, that the man wi 
wrote Fin che dal rino—that glorious effusion of convivial murth 
and joyousness of spirit, should have lingered for years in misery 
and have died for want. Da Ponte lived to the advanced ace of 
ninety, and very shortly before his decease he wrote to one of his 
countrymen in Europe, a letter containing melancholy reflections 
on the state of destitution to which he was reduced in North Ame 
had struggled to ear 
This letter cor 
had my fate led me 
to France instead of to America, I need not have feared becon 


rica, where, for the space of thirty years, he 
a subsistence as a teacher of the lralian language 


cludes with the following sad words :—** Alas ! 


after my death food for the dogs, because I have not wherewith t 





buv a little bit of ground, to receive my boues, and rescue the 
from oblivion. —English paper.” 
SONG. 


here's not a word thy lip hath breathed, 
A look thine eye hath given, 

That is not shrined within my heart, 
Like to a dream of heaven! 

There's not a spot where we have met, 
A favourite flower or tree; 

There's not a scene, by thee beloved, 


That is not pnzed by me! 


Whaene’er I hear the linnet's song, 
Or the blithe woodlark’s lay, 

Or mark, upon the golden west, 
The rosy clouds decay ; 

Whene'er I catch the breath of flowers, 
Or musick from the tree, 

Thought wings her way to distant bowers, 
And mem'ry clings to thee. 
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WHAT I WOULD HAVE. 


Give me old musick—let me hear 
The strains of days gone by; 

Nor stay thy voice in kindly fear, 

If to their tones my falling tear 
Should make a mute reply. 

The songs that lulled me on the breast 
To sleep away the noon, 

Sing on—sing on!—I love them best; 

There's witchery in the notes impressed 
Of each familiar tune. 


Give me old wine—its choicest store 
Drawn from the shady bin; 

Our vineyards will produce no more 

Such rare strong juice they gave of yore, 
As sparkling lies within. 

This was my grandsire’s chief delight, 
When the day's chase was o’er; 

Fill high—fill high !—its treasures bright 

Should sparkle on our board to-night, 
Though we should drink no more. 


Give me old friends—the tried, the true, 
Who launch’d their barks with me, 

And all my joys and sorrows knew 

As chance’s gales the pilgrims blew 
Across the troubled sea. 

Their memories are the same as mine; 
Their Jove with life shall last; 

Bring one, bring all, their smiles shall shine 

Upon our good old song and wine, 
Like sunbeams from the past. 


MY DAY-BOOK. 


True charity.—A poor old woman had orders from a butcher to 
come to his stall every market-day, for a portion of meat, which a 
benevolent individual (who desired to be unknown) gave regularly 
to several indigent industrious persons. One day she was receiv- 
ing it as usual, and chanced to see Mr. B. (reputed to be equally 
neh and covetous) standing near, and observing the distribution of 
the meat ; in a burst of grateful eloquence and virtuous indignation, 
she exclaimed, ** Ah, how long will it be before you do as much for 
the poor! God bless the giver! Mr. B. and the butcher ex- 
changed a furtive glance, and the latter was interested afterwards to 
hear the former declare that he “ then reaped the full reward of his 
yifts when he found that he could so well bear her reproaches 
He was the benevolent individual 

The stature of the mind, like that of the body, sometimes stops 
growing for years, and again will shoot up, one knoweth not how, 
ina few short hours. Some characters are made in a moment. 

People are all the summer learning to leave a door open, and the 
whole winter learning to close it 

Tradesmen often trv to sell their goods by assuring customers 
that they ‘sell more of this article than any in their shop.” Such 
assurance has always upon me the effect of warning me not to pur- 
chase a hat precisely like that of all my neighbours. 

Some individuals are not rich enough to afford to be mean—the 
wealthy may indulge in being so with impunity. 


Many a * good day's” work.—A popular physician declared that 

he believed he owed a great part of his success to his daily address 
* How so?” asked a friend 

“T never,” replied the doctor, ‘ offend the tenacious plebeian by 
saying ‘good morning,’ when has dined, nor the conventional 
pratrician by saying * good afternoon’ before he has done so.” 

“ What then! 

“T say ‘ good-day,’ and thrive by it.” 

Too many writers of fiction of the present dav continue to draw 
characters, as COpyists do their paintings, 1 e copying mere copies, 
and often even by formule, till the caricature, in- 
stead of that free, from the life, which only can win 
popularity, when sketch and sketcher both 
have ceased tu be aught but a memory of the days gone by 

The clouds —C 
haply not less so in after life 

Beautiful curtains between earth and heaven! 
motion rord of noise, of colour without mass, of 
pression! What is it and 
shapes, and tints your dazzling hues ! 


whole ts gross 
bold sketching 
and be secure of fame, 


louds are a mystery in our childish years, and 


sole mmstance ye of 
form without com- 
clips ve round, weaves your varied 


seems and floateth slow, 
—WILSsOoN 


* Tranquil its spirit 

Even wn tts very motion there ws rest.” 

"Yes, there is rest among your crowded folds, and we may note 
the delicate tinctures, and almost count their shades ; anon a breeze 
sweeps by, and the light fabrick melts away, more softly than the 
foam floats on the summer-sea—than morning steals on night—than 
age succeeds to youth; but vain to multiply what it excels ' 
There is but one flush on this nether earth, which can compete in 
brilliancy, and beauty, with the sammer’s cloud—the radi- 


it were 


soltness, 


_ant blush of woman as it glows and fades! 


Castles in the air are the shuttlecocks of sixteen; as fast as one 





$s, another sp up in its place, and there is no brain so cool, 
no head so fully d with the fashionable ologies of the hour, but 





in youth, a coach and six, 
driven through it. 

The tell-tale 
along a road, 


some odd day or its equivalent, hath 


ous old gentleman rode one dav 


which two lovers had 


treea. —A facet 
previvusly perambulated the 
samme morning : 


the young lady was visiting in lus house When 
thev met at dinner the j 


damsel asked her host, “if he had had a 


pleasant ride.” 
* Extremely so, my dear; 
~ Indeed, sir 


* Why, my dear, the great oak 


the trees whispered to me all the way.” 
ild they sav?” 

outside the town told me, 
»sed under it to adjust your shawl; the elm-row said that 
had squeezed your hand the whole way it extends; the fir- 
laration, and the stunted little sycamore 


what cu 
that 
vou had 
Sir A 
belt betraved the tender dec 
had heard the first kiss.” 





I have known the simplicity of childhood in persons of matore 
age, and again. the grossness of experience, in those who could not 
have learned ill. 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER. 


|| The following amusing hit at the recent difficulty between Cap- 
| tain Marryatt and Mr. Colburn, is copied from a late number of the 
London Weekly Dispatch. 


i 


FATAL DUEL BETWEEN CAPTAIN MARRYATT AND HENRY COLBURN 


Our readers will perceive that Mr. Colburn had paid Captain 
Marryatt seven hundred and fifty pounds for a new novel, upon an 
agreement duly signed, and delivered. ‘The gallant captain, however, 
having received the money, threatened to deprive the publisher of 
the property, unless he came down with a further sum. ‘The pub- 
lisher moved the Vice-Chancery Court to restrain the gallant cap 


tain’s proceeding, and in granting the restraint or injunction the 
Vice-Chancellor denounced the gallant captain's conduct as dishon- 
ourable. This naturally led to a newspaper correspondence, and 





which, with such brave men, has naturally led to a fatal duel, of 
which we give the exclusive report. We have the copyright of the 


correspondence, which we now present to our readers 
* Cockspur-street 
‘“* Sin—By the production of letters, affidavits, and various other 
documents, you have induced the Vice-Chancellor to denounce me 
as a dishonourable man; I have, therefore, to call upon you for that 
satisfaction which every gentleman of honour has a right to demand 
My friend Captain Dennis Dermott Patrick Larry 
Shooter's hili, will deliver you this 
MARRYATT 


of another 
O'Callaghan, of Artilery-place, 
letter. I have the honour, etc F 


*H. Colburn, Esq 
* Her Majesty's Lodge, Southwark 
“Sir—aA little unplisint restraint imposed 
garity of the law obliges me to send you Captain Marrvatt’'s | 
by the Twopenny Post, and I request you will give me a verbal re- 
ference to any gentleman you may select for the arrangement of the 
ensuing fatal duel. I am, ete D. D. P. L. O'CALLAGHAN.”” 


** To Henry Colburn, Esq.” 


upon me by the vul 
letter 


* Great Merlborough-street 

“*Sirn—Were I to fight all the authors that fall under the castiga- 
tory of Judges in Equity, or under the sentences of Police Magis- 
trates, and the Courts of Criminal Law, I should two duels 
on my hands every week throu the year ; 
drilled like a sieve, and authors would then see through me, which 
they have never yet been able to do, and which I intend they never 
shall. You state that you area lon, (vou always take the hon’s 
share,) and that I am a lamb, and the fight would not be fair. You 
ought to shoot the Vice-Chancellor. | amso busy ingetting out of 
that other account of yours, which, in my letter to The Times, | 
denounced as dishonourable, that I shall have no time for affairs of 
honour for manv months. I am, extremely anxious to 
settle the dispute relative to superiority as orators, 
literati, which has so Jong raged between the Marq 
derry and Colonel Sibthorp, and which the parties consider of na- 
tional importance. For anything further I refer you to my friend, 
the Baron Von Killamsdorf Target Scheimer Boolsliebourgh, of 
the Fire Brigade, Station-house, Shooter's Hill. I have the honour 
to be, etc HENRY : 
“Captain F. Marryatt, 


** We, the two undersigned seconds, « 
Mr. Colburn is not to be shot at like the 
volumes, and that itis not reasonable to expect him to fight two 
duels a week ; secondly, that Captain Marryatt 1s bound to shoot 
the Vice-Chancellor, one of the Masters in Chancery, or one of the 
six Clerks, or any officer of the court of a rank sufficiently high to 
entitle him to be shot by a gentleman; thirdly, that Mr. Colburn 

cannot attend to anything honourable for many months; fourthly, 
that the dispute between Lord Londonderry and Colonel Sibthorp 
is of greater national importance than shooting Captain Marryatt ; 
tifthly, we universally agree that were two dead shots and desperate 
duelists to leave the ground unkilled, we, the seconds, would be 
accused of not having loaded the pistols, and should either of them 
be killed that we should be sent to hard labour m a jail, for twelve 
months, and we are unanimously of opinion, first, that the extreme- 
ly weak state of our mental and bodily health would incapacitate us 
for such labour, and that we should beth severally and individually 
» to support our several wives and numerous families dur 


have 


ghout I should soon be 


moreover, 
statesmen, and 


us of Londor 


COLBURN 
R. N.” 


lo unanimously agree that 


cover of one of his own 


be unable } 


ing so long an incarceration 

**Given under our hands and seals, ete 

“We, the undersigned, seconds, unanimously agree, without any 
that ion of courage, 


debate, division, or dissentient voice, by our un 
, 


prudence, and gentlemanly fecling, we have been the 


happily preventing A FATAL DUEL 
ppuy f 


ineans of most 


“DENNIS DERMOTT PATRICK LARRY O'CALLAGHAN 


OLSLIEBoURGH.”’ 


(Signed) 
** VON KILLUMSDORF TARGET SCHEIMER Ki 


ime 
~ 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A BALLOONIST. 


Passing a cloud, I put out my hand and teok a piece of it, and 
squeezed it like a sponge, and the water ran out. The sun went 
north about, but never set. At the distance of about fifty leagues 


above the earth, we saw a white swan sitting on the corner of a 


cloud. If we had had a gun we could have shot it. Passing by the 
moon, we saw a fellow selling land at auction. He wished us to give 
a bid, but we told him we had not come to buy lands im the moon. 


We came across a comet, but it was asleep. It looked like a terra 


yin, but had a taillikea fox. We came near a hail-bank, and filled 
pin, 


a hat to bring down with us. The haistones were about as large as 
a pigeon’s egg. A thousand miles above the earth we passed through 
a field of turkey-buzzards. This would seem to be their region, at 
accounts for the circumstance, that no one has ever found a nest of 
one of these. These rookeries are out of sight in the atmosphere 
As we approached one of the heavenly bodies it appeare k 
island. We struck upon a planet, but Blanchard got out and pushe 


off the balloon. We supposed it to be Mercury, as we heard orat 
haranguing, and a multitude of tongues. There were marriages ye 

on in Venus, and in Mars we heard the drums beat. We meant t 
havea pull atone of Saturn's rings, but we were blown off the coast 
and found ourselves in the lautude of Herschel. Provisions ' 
we thought proper to shape our course towards the earth again 
The first thing we saw was the forest of Ardennes, which appeared 
hike a shamrock. The Pyrennian mountains seemed lke a bed of 





ck Ocean wut och Swiiiev 


earth, Blanch 


parsley ; and the Atlar 
Within a furlong of the 
and I came down. 





parachut 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


HYMN.-—BY ESENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Nerse of the Pilgrim Sires who sought, 
Beyond th’ Atlantick foam, 

For fearless truth and honest thought, 
A refuge and ahome! 

Who wou! 
A not unworthy son, 

That hears, amid the chained or free, 
The name of Washington ? 


d not be of them or thee 


Cradle of Shakspeare, Milton, Knox! 
King-shaming Cromwell's throne! 

Home of the Russells, Watts, and Lockes! 
Earth's greatest are th 

And shall thy children fo 


For men that would be free 


wown;: 


rge base chains 
) 


No! by the Elhots, Hampdens, Vanes 
Pyms, Sidneys, yet to be! 
No!—for the blood which kings have gorged 


Hath made their victims wise, 

While every he that Fraud hath forged, 
Veils wisdom from his eyes 

But ume shall change the despot’s mood; 
And Mind 

When turnu 
And monsters into men 


ghuest then, 


te weed 


revil 


If round the sou! the chains are bound 
That hold the 

If tyrants laugh when men are found 
In brutal fray to fall 

Lord! let not Brit 


Her sister states to ban; 


world in thrall 


ain arm her hands, 


But bless through her all other lands, 


ly of Man 


The fam 


For freedom if thy Hampden fought 
For peace if Falkland fell; 

For peace and love if Rentham wrote, 
And Burns sang wildly we 

Let knowledge, strong 
Bid hate 

Be this the burden of her son 


“ Love, L 


Then, F 
As with the 


festival, 


e strong 





and discord cease 


berty, and Ie 


ather, will the nations all 


sound of seas 
In universal 

Sing words of joy lke these 
Let each love all, and all be free, 


Receiving as they give; 


Lord !—Jesus died for Love and Thee! 
So let thy children live! 
ONE'S MOTHER 


Around the idea of one’s mother the mind of man clings with fond 
It is the first dear thought stamped upon our infant hearts, 
when yet soft and capable of rece 
nge are more or less hyht in omparison 
olyject of 
headstrong, and angry at her 

monitory 
itulate her 
lke a flower beaten to the ground 


affection 
ving the most profound impres 


and all the after fee 


sions, 


Our passions and our wilfulness may lead us far from the 


our fihal love; we may become wild, 


counsels or opposition; but when death has stlled her 


and nothing but calm memory remains to recap 


voice, 
virtucs and good deeds, aflectior 


by a rude storm, raises up ber head and smiles amidst her tears 


Round that idea, as we have said, the mind clings with fond affec 


tion; and even when the car ier period of our loss torces memory to 
be silent, fancy takes the place of remembrance, and twines the 

mage of our departed parent with a garlar lof graces, and beau 
ties, and virtues, which we doubt not that ehe possessed 

MOURNING FOR THE DEA 
I saw a pale mourner stand bending over the tomb, and his tears 

feil fast and often As he rarsed his humid eyes to heaven, he ened, 
f* My brother!—oh! my brother! A sage paseed that way, and 
) 

said ‘For whom dost thou mourn? One replied he, “ whom 
l 1 not sufficientiv love while living; but whose mestimable worth 
I now feel “What wouldst thou doi he were restored to thee 
The mourner repled, that he would never ¢ flend hom by an unkind 


to show his friendship, if he 


word, but would take every occasor 
could but come back to his fond embrace “Then waste not thy 
time in useless grief said the @ but of thou hast fnends, go 
and chernsh the living, remembering that they will, one day, be 
vce aise 4 
' M y Ewees 

Archdeacon Pa na far art ree touching upon the 
ex} ses br t by it shands and fathers in the 

| 
wav of cambh ‘ ' vs I never let my women, (be it 

derstood he of Mrs. A 1 Paley and the Misses 
Pa I never my wome “\ y shop, take credit; T al 
waves make t vreadvi ey Sir y¥ money, i such a 

‘ nth : 
rk. “ ' 

Boccacio waat y-five veurs when he commenced his stu 

o- to literatur Yor he sme one of the three great mas 
"sg 

rs of the Tuscan d et, Dante Petrarch t r the other two 
There are many ' ten rs vounger than Boecacio, who 
ire \ ft en nar rett tt Vv are not ¢ ited to a taste 
for literatur suppos r that they are too ¢ 

When the heart is offered at the altar, a fire from heaven some 
times comes and consumes it, in token that itis a epted 
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ae Sasaaiaeeniniameeeienmen ——————— —— aeerecnraneremnees eT = mE en 
Original. | sion against one of the mountain fortresses of the Christians, had tempted to exclaim, “0b that life were all like this bright and 
vaneee ON a PAINTING BY BANEL NACHE, B. 8. 2. } seized and borne away Maria de Quexada, a Spanish maiden of beautiful summer day! 
| singular beauty and loveliness. However unworthy may have been The cry of a distant sentry was suddenly borne from mouth to 
THE BURNSIDE. || the designs by which he was originally actuated in this deed of mouth until it reached the ears of Juan. It announced that a de- 
A pricHt and joyous vision | violence, yet the very influence of the charms which tempted him serter from the Moors brought intelligence of great importance, 
Of summer leaves and skies! , soon changed his relation of a tyrant to that of a slave. Hesued which he desired to communicate to the commander. 
Where lovely sights and sounds are met | for the love of his captive with humility and gentleness. A change ** Give orders for his admission to our presence, but first see that 
In blended harmonies. || seemed to come over his rugged sature when in her presence ; and, he bears no concealed weapon,” said Juan; and he seated himself 
Tho bisde that wastite eveshend, || for a time, the scorn with which she received his advances, elicited in front of his pavilion, while around him gathered the officers of his 
In pure and sinless mint, from him no demonstration of anger or rebuke. The fierce, camp- army, and at the back of his chair stood Maria de Quexada, with 
Are pouring out a stream of song bred warriour, for the first moment in his life, knew what it was to the ladies of her train 
" ‘an aia acai , love, and with him the passion absorbed every faculty of his soul. The stranger entered with a quick, imperious step. He had dis- 
ae PPS || . The patient forbearance with which he met the repulses of Maria carded the Moorish turban and costume, and stood forth with his 
The hidden water murmurs on— | de Quexada, of course was not destined to continue for ever., head bare; and a red mantle, more like a Roman toga than a cloak, 
A low and pleasant tune— Finding that his persevering attentions, and his respectful attach- | wrapped around his vest of mail, and reaching below his knees. 
Refreshing with its breeze-like flow, | ment, awoke no corresponding emotion in the heart of his captive, ‘Holy virgin! it is Almanzor,” gasped forth Maria, trembling 
The silent air of June : he began to assume a stern and menacing demeanour. One even- violently as she spoke. 
While o'er its bank the wild rose stoops, ing, as the maiden was about retiring to rest in the small pavilion ‘There is no cause for alarm,” said Juan ; “he bears no weapon 
And wears a deeper hue, assigned to her in the Moorish camp, the curtain was withdrawn, in his belt, and if he did, have I not my good sword to encounter 
Blushing, within the crystal depth, and ,Almanzor entered. The precepts of the Koran had plainly it?’ Then, turning to the Moor, he said :—* Tell us, Almanzor, 
Her lovely face to view. been broken that day, for he was insolent with wine, and there was the purpose of thy visit. Bringest thou terms of surrender’ If so, 
But on hie tccsk wit am. in a _— none of the martial dignity which usually distin- thou mayest return; for, nothing but unconditional submission will 
, guished bim. we accept.” 
sateen aaa cael “Thy fears shrewdly interpret to tifee my errand,’’ he said, as **T come on no such errand,” replied Almanzor, in tones so de ep 
That greenwood canopy." he approached the shrinking and terrified maiden: ‘*I have borne and sepulchral, that all who heard them were startled. “I have 
. } too long with thy coyness, my pretty infidel ; but I will submit to it been discarded by my people as the instigator of their misfortunes, 
One with her locks of snooded jet |i no longer.” and I have come here to abjure my nation and my faith. 1 acknow- 
And gently downcast face, || Had there been a single weapon of destruction within reach, ledge myself your vassal and a Christian.” 
Is bending to her humble task gladly would Maria have grasped it to defend her from the pollution The sneer which the speaker threw into the last word, passed 
With Nature's matchless grace \| of the Moslem’s touch, even though to do it she were compelled to unnoticed. Expressions of amazement and congratulation were 
But lovelier still that youthful form, } redden the steel with her own life-blood. But Almanzor had been heard on all! sides. Lopez de Bovadilla, and many other young offi- 
Above whose gentle head , careful to deprive her of the yewelled dagger, which she had once cers, with Alvaro de Belaleazar and the friars who were present, 
Scarce fourteen summers blossoming, }, aimed against his heart ; and even the golden arrow, that was wout crowded around the Moorish apostate, shook hands with him, and 
The sportive wind hath shed. , to adorn her black hair, had been removed. received his tenderest embraces in return. 
Te a ee | ‘Flutter not, dove of Paradise,’’ he exclaimed—* I love thee, As soon as silence was in a measure restored, Juan descended 
To press no saifies thing, and, by the Prophei, thou shalt be mine !” from the platform where he had been sitting, and said: ‘* We well 
Than carly bursting violets ** Not living, miscreant!” exclaimed the high-spirited maiden, know thy bravery, Almanzor, and thy high repute ; but wert thou 
That gem the fields in spring and, seizing the small spice-lamp which burned at the foot of her | the lowest of Mourish subjects, we could not but hail thy conversion 
}couch, she boldly applied it to the light drapery around her. But to the true faith. Accept my greeting, and may thy Christian piety 
Oh, lovely one' while thus I look ; before it could ignite, the clang of trumpets, the shrieks of sur- equal thy Moslem courage.” 
Upon thy beauty rare, prised men, the shouts of combatants, burst im one mingled clamour, Almanzor eagerly seized the proffered hand of Juan d’ Aguilar, 
Though mortal eye has seldom seen like the voice of an earthquake, upon the ear. and raised it to his lips. But, as if not content with even this ex- 
A thing so pure and fair, **To arms! the Spaniard!” cried Almanzor, dashing from the traordinary demonstration of affection, he threw his arms around 
I cannot deem thee all unreal ; pavilion Juan's neck, and planted the most fervid kisses upon his cheek and 
And half unconsciously, “Holy virgin! it may be a rescue!” said Maria, throwing off mouth. Hardly could the Spaniard detach himself from the cling- 
A thousand wishes in my heart the loose flowing robe, from the foot of which the eager flame was ing embraces of the Moor. But, when he succeeded in freeing 
Are rising up for thee rising, and threatening in another moment to scathe with fire her himself, he was struck with the change in the appearance of the 
If I could charm thy future path delicate limbs and beautiful proportions. But it caught the light latter. The Moslem's complexion had grown livid and horrible to 
Through life’s untrodden way, muslin festoons about the pavilion, and the maiden had scarcely behold ; his blood-shot eyes glared like crimson meteors; his 
It should be strewn with roses bright, time to throw a light garment about her person, and a mantilla over frame shook, and his lips, which twitched convulsively, gave forth 
And lit with sunbeams gay her shoulders, before she was driven by a furious volume of smoke a dreadful smile. A frantick laugh succeeded ; and lifting his bared 
: and flame into the open air. The first object she saw was a cava- arms on high, Almanzor shrieked forth: ‘ Detested infidels! ve 
Softly should flow the winds on thee, lier on horseback, riding impetuously toward the scene of the con- are my victims! A mortal contagion is in my lips. Look, look on 
Softly should beam the sun, flagration, while, on another side, a party of Moors and Christians this burning brow, these starting eyeballs, these strained and dis- 
And calm ” yonder peaceful stream were engaged in a sanguinary and tumultuous encounter. The steed torted sinews! Ha, ha! thus, thus must ye die, even as I die now!” 
Thy life's pure current run was not checked in his impetuous career, until the maiden felt the He fell writhing upon the ground. A ery of horrour rose from 
Tt may not be '—to mortal mind breath of his nostrils upon her forehead, and then the rider drew up the Spaniards, for then were they made aware that it was the plague 
No power like this is given ; so suddenly as to bring the docile animal almost upon his haunches. with which they had been contaminated 
Yet, sweet one, we may hope for thee It was Juan d’ Aguilar, the affianced lover of Maria de Quexada 
Phe sheltering care of heaven The Spaniards, after a slight skirmish, retired to their own quar- LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
For there thy innocence will find, ters, and Almanzor was left wild with rage and anguish at the loss 
Than charm or fairy spe Ml. of the maiden, to gain whose affections he would have considered PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
A ener guard from every ill ;— no sacrifice too great. In all his subsequent encounters, he fought, Awber's new opera, “ The Lake of the Fairies."— The Duchess of Palmyra end 
Young Naiad, fare thee well ' INEZ. as has already been mentioned, with an exasperation that no danger her jewels. — Monument to Malibran 





ORIGINAL HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 


A LEGEND OF GRANADA. 
BY HENRY STANHOPE LEE 
‘True revenge 
Is patient as the watchful alchymist, 
Sagacious as the bloodhound on the scent, 
Secret as death Velasco 
Tne last strongholds of Granada were yielding before the well- 
directed assaults of the Castilian forces. One after one the defences 
of the Moors had been prostrated, till at last that once haughty 
people had shut themselves up in the walls of their citadel, hopeless 
and inactive But among them there was one unconquerable 
apirit, whose relentless defiance of his Christian enemies seemed 
to increase as his ability to cope with them diminished Inall the 
sallies, which were made from the gates of the besieged city, 
Almanzor distinguished himself by the fury and intrepidity with 
which he spurred to the encounter. Wherever the carnage was 


might he be seen, red with slaughter, flashing 





deadliest, ther 
through the smoke of the combat, more like an invulnerable demon 
than a human being, whom steel could wound and exertion could 
weary 

It was whispered, even among his own companions, that his 
country's wrongs and danger did not alone impel him to this display 
Ata tn 


of the Moors were less desperate, Almanzor, 





of daring and inveterate hostility . when the prospects 


} 
In a successiul incur- 


* Th is a most exquisite picture. It represents two 
der a tree; the elder, in a Scottish shorteown, open at the neck 
ing & beautiful unsunned skin, 
(a portrait of the artist's eldest daughter) is pou 
can conceive nothing more admirable than the painting 
fair shoulders, and small, delicate feet 





s washingwery rousiy. wi he younger 
y water into a tu You 


of the golden locks, 


; could allay or oppose. But the foe, whom he chietly sought to 


,engage, among the young cavaliers of the army of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, was Juan d’Aguilar; but in this, circumstances did not 
chance to favour his wishes 


The Moors had retreated to their last rampart. There was no 


hope for Granada. Almanzor in vain tried to rally a band of heroes, 


with whom once more to brave the Christians. Despair was in 


the hearts of all the Moslem garrision—famine and sickness were 


in their looks. ‘There was no hope for Granada 


It was a morning ol sunshine and verdure A detachment of 


the Spanish army, under the command of Juan d’ Aguilar, lay en 





or two from the besieged city. Its minarets and 


] 


camped, a mile 


groves glittered dazzingly before them in the clear white atmos- 


phere. In the rear rose the blue Alpuxarras, limned in majestick 
beanty against the horizon The encampment of Juan d’Aguilar 


was no unworthy feature in that scene of beauty His various 


tents were sumptuously ornamented with the richest tapestry, and 
their piunacles sireamed with pennons of every hue and device 


mns of lances, and sh 


ninings und embroiderte 8 


The central pavilion, supported by col 


in purple and crimson silk, with golden tr 


was occupied by ladies, who had come to visit their husbands, 


their lovers, or their kinsmen, now that all danger from the at- 
tacks of the Moors was considered at an end Mania de (Qluexada 


was there, the gavest of the gay, with song and jest, her heart 


buovant with hope, and her eves flashing with delight The long 
protracted war was fast drawn gy to an assured conclusion; and 


! ‘ 


soon were to be celebrated the n pliais of the ma len with one of 


the bravest and best of the young nobility of Spain 
tantly by her side, and his devotion frequently called forth the 
rood-natured raillery of the ladies, who, perchance, might not have 
been so enviably favoured in their suitors. There was musick, and 


dancing, and feasting throughout the encampment, and many were 


Tue new opera, entitled “* Le Lac des Fees,” by the celebrated 
Auber, continues to attract immense houses at the Académie Royale 
Scribe and Mellsville are the writers of the libretto. The story, 
many of its meidents, bears a remarkable resemblance to Drake's 
* Culprit Fay.” On the first night of the new opera, the theatre 


ng bv the élite The musick ts 


a 


was crammed to the c¢ of Paris. 
exceedingly good; more delightful, if possible, than that of «1 
and * Fra Diavolo,” by the same composer. The sc¢ 


nery, machinery, dresses, and decorations, with which it is produc 


Bayadere,” 


What a speculation might be made by on 


are truly wonderful 
field in bringing 


your New-York managers, if he were early in the g 
this prece before the American publick 


“Le La 


party of German students war der about the margin of the fairy lake 


dea Fees” is of course a fairy tale, and this it is :—A 


in the miadle of that classick ground for tales of magick and hobg« 
Al/hert 


to disturb the revels of the fairies, the goatherd beu 


linism, the Hartz mountains. One of them 1s warned by a 


goathe rd not 


} 








fairy Albert sets this request at defiance, and hides himself, a 
witnesses the revels of the fairies, who, in fact, are taking the luxury 
of the cold bath Albert has had a dream of a female, of whose 


shadowy or imaginary form he is become enamoured On the con- 
l revels, the very subject of bis dream appears as the 
fairy Zerla, and in a scene with her he learns that the veil in w 


hair of 





ve Is shrouded, is the secret of her immortality, as the 


Sampson was tat of his strength. Albert having a decided taste 


for mortal flesh and blood, in preference to a being composed o! 
steals the veil ; and his immortal love, 


flesh, puts off her immortality, and puts ¢ 


moonbeams and gossamer, 


reversing the wav of all 


her mortality Zeila, thus become a noun substantive, seeks for 
service in the house of a female innkeeper, named Marguerite, who 


} J 
is also in love with Albert. A certain mighty hunter named Ro. 


dolphe is a lover of Marguerite’s, and returning from his sports, calls 
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at the Auberge, where he sees the cidevant fairy, and falls in love 
with her also. Now plenty of embarrassments arise. 


jealous and dismisses Zeila, who is about to enter the service of | 
Rodolphe, when Albert in some measure disentangles himself by | 


borrowing money frem a Jew at the price of his liberty and blood as 
the penalty, if the bond be not discharged at the day. Rodolphe 


“purchases the bond of the Jew, and finding that Albert will be able | 


to pay him, employs a thief to pick his pocket, and then consigns 
Albert to a dungeon, and is about to execute him, when his life is 
saved by Zeila’s promising to marry his and her persecutor, Ro- 
dolphe. This consummation is avoided very cleverly. 
has stolen the veil of immortality from Aléert, and as the wedding 
procession is going to church, she places it upon Zerla, who again 
becomes immortal, and fairly and literally flies away in the sight of 
the audience. 

But though Zetla has again become immortal, she has not lost 
her passion for Albert, neither has Albert forgotten his fairy-love ; 
he is about to commit felo de se when Zerla, who has obtained per- 
mission from the Queen of the Fairies to become once more mortal, 
descends and saves him, and the opera ends as it should do 

Auber has decidedly made a hit; the musick has more originality 
than most of his operas possess, and he has ventured in this really 
excellent piece to depend on his vocal more than his instrumental 
musick. Having only heard the opera once, and being excited by 
the gorgeous scenery and the most wonderful and best got-up 
spectacle I ever beheld, 1 perhaps may judge too favourably of the 
musick ; but at present it strikes me that Auber in the Lac des Fees, 
has got into a new and superiour style. There were both arias and 
concerted pieces, which bore such a stamp of originality about 
them, that they will noteasily be forgotten. The singing of Duprez 
was glorious, and he received perpetual testimonies of the satisfac- 
tion of the audience. The performance lasted nearly five hours ! 

A clever imposition has been recently played off here by a female 
awindier. Some weeks since, the well-known jewellers, Morize 
and Vatard, were honoured with the visit of a new customer in the 
shape of a lady, about thirty years old, dressed with the utmost 
fashion, covered with trinkets, and who alighted from a splendid 
carriage, leaning on the arms of a huge chasseur and a lacquey of 
no less magnificence The elégante was graciously pleased to say 
that she had heard of the beautiful combs @ la Duchesse, of their in- 
vention, which were to figure so conspicuously in the approaching 
exhibition, and that she and her family wished to be the first to wear 
them at an impending ball; she as graciously added, that she would 
take six home with her, of which four should be selected, and the 
two others returned when she sent for a valuable ring which she 
wished to have cleaned. Upon this the great unknown deposited a 
ring worth forty-eight pounds, and left the shop with the six peignes 
ala Duchesse. In the evening a servant called with the two combs, 
and received the ring, telling M. Morize that 
Duchess de Palmyre, wished him to call next day at No. 102, Rue 
St. Lazare, as she had some trinkets to order of him. To Rue St 
Lazare he duly repaired, when he was assured that no Duchess de 


his mistress, the 


Palmyre was known there, though a queen of that name had reign- 
ed many years ago in the vicinity of Arabia Deverta 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
THE 


Wuitst quietly seated in my Spanish easy-chair, sending up cloud 


STAGE. 


after cloud of smoke from my consuming cigar, my thoughts stray- 


ed from one theme to another till they dwelt on matters theatrical 


Ata moment like the present, when the whole division of theatres 


is “in the full tide of successful experiment,’ and the cacoethes 


scribendi tends to dramatick productions, it is to me, at least, a cause 
ol deep sorrow, that your whiiome corre sponde nt Cox is not here 


to give us some of his keen and witty critiques; or that in the mul 


ccessor 


utade of pens, no one Is lo nd every way worthy to be his s 


I find myself somewhat mysteriously possessed of several epis 


tles on this subject, which, with your leave, ] will transcribe for 
your columns, surmising that the idea is by no means original. The 
first comes from the “scenery of the Park.” How the scenery 
could induce any one to write its tale | know not, but w leave 
otnuers to conjecture 
Mr. COLLEY CrBpeR, Jun Park Tacatre, tivo o'clock, a.™ 
Resrectep sirn—We, that is the scenery, have been for a long 
time desirous of finding some devotee of the Park, who would reac 
and transmit to the world, our tale of wo; and from a long perso 
cquaintance, we have selected you as the mar We have a een 
yng In our present avocations, and seem now destined to wear out 
e term of our lives in the service of * old Drury.’ This, perhaps, 
we should not regret, but finding that some of us cannot bear 
other coat of paint, ar d must consequently soon de part to ** that 
bourne whence no traveller returns,” we cannot consent “to shutll 
off this mortal coil” without freeing ourselves from several severe 
mputations under which we feel we must labour. Our first com 
iint is on a delicate subject—our ave. We are most of us old, ve 
nerable scenes Some of us caves and dungeons are coey with the 
theatre, and will readily be pardoned for being sensitive wher 
charged with adolescence Such is the fact, and the unt king 
prompter has us weekly placarded as new scenery, etc. ; had this 
ven done but once or twice, we would have remained silent, but 


the continued repetition is more than we can bear. True, Mr 
Evers and assistants do occasionally give us a touch with a 


bros 


and the flats and wings for rooms have a picture put up or taker 


down, and a chair represented balancing on one leg, 1s sometimes 


Marguerite is | 


Marguerite | 


|| new sprinkling of tin foil, and the trees are made more green and 


summer-like, but this does not make us new 

Another ground of complaint is the multifarious characters we 
are made to assume; why even Mr. Richings is surpassed in this 
| particular. The flats and wings all do double duty, being on one 
side palaces, libraries, etc. ; and on the other cottages, woods, etc 


' health in the matter of acclimation—but no, the prompter blows his 

whistle, and away we go from Dan to Sheba; now in merry Eng- 
land, now the burning south ; our nationality 1s gone, and we are sub 
ject to inspection by Mvors, Turks, French, Spanish, Danes, Scotch, 
Trish, English, and the infernal regions. Look at our streets—they 


are fepresented as in all manner of cities; the miserable there 
wanders, homeless, condemned, rejected, amid the same scenes, 
where Shylock holds his way. Hamlet talks of our being * Elsi 
nore,” and some cut-throat rascal calls us by some Italian name 
The isle of Cypress claims us in the play—the city of London in 
the farce—in short, wherever, by direction of the prompter, the actor 
ambulates a street, we are that street; and, by the way, Mr. Cibber, 
do we not come under the purview of the street-inspector : 

Our dungeons are a much abused site of scenes, and are made 
the vehicles of most villanous anachronisms. Is a prison wanted in 


Rome or Greece, we are the prison: time has effected very little 
change in prisons since the earliest periods, if our appearance is 
any authority; and we confess we cannot see why the philanthropist 
Howard should have made such an outcry about prisons, or why 
when some unfortunate wight is locked within our gloomy walls, 
he does not quietly walk off; for though the jailer and others gene 
rally come on the stage through a door, fastened with chains, still 
they invariably show the most supreme contempt for stone walls 
by walking through them off at the wings 
But we weary you, perhaps, and so we will close, with the hope 
that if any thing can be done in our behalf, it will be done speedily 
With esteem, etc. we remain your obedient servants, 
THE SCENERY AT THE PARK 
I will withho'd the other letters till next week, with the hope that 
the care of the unfortunate scenery will be duly considered. c. c. J 





MISCELLANEOUS REMINISCENCES, 


THE MUSICIAN OF AUGSBURG, 


Tuere lived, at some former time, in the city of Augsburg, a mu- 
sician whose name was Nieser. There was no kind of 
strument that he could not fashion with his own hands, nor was 
there any upon which he could not perform indifferently well. He 


musical in 


was also a composer ; and, although none of his compositions are 
now extant, tradition informs us that his reputation in that, as we 

as in the other departments of the arts, not only filled the city, but 
extended throughout the whole circle of Suabia. Other causes con- 
tributed to swell his fame: he possessed great wealth—acquired, 1t 
was sometimes whispered, not in the most creditable way ; and the 
only inheritor of 1 was a daughter, whose beauty and innocence 
might well have been deemed dowry sufficient, without the prospec- 
sther was indeed almost 





tive charms of her father’s possessions. E 
as celebrated for the softness of her blue eves, and the 
of her smile, and her many kind actions, as old Nieser was for hos 


sweetness 


wealth, and the excellence of his stringed instruments, and the pau 
city of his good deeds 
Now, in spite of the weal 
it had obtained for him, and the musical celebrity which he enjpoved, 
Esther, his only 


th of old Nieser, and the respect which 


one sore grievance pressed heavily upon him 


child, the sele representative of a long line of musicians, couk 


scarcely distinguish one tune from another; and it was a source of 
melancholy anticipation to Nieser, that he should leave behind hin 
no heir to that talent which he held in almost « j sal estimation w 
his niches. But, as Esther grew up, he began to take consolatio 
in thinking that, if he could not be the father, he might live to be 
the grandsire, of a race of musicians. No sooner, therefore, was 


she of a marriageable age, than he formed the singular 





of bestowing her, with a dowry of two hundred thousand florins, 
upon whomsoever sho itd compose the best sonata, and perform the 
principal part init. ‘This determination he immediately publish 
througho it the city, apport tw cav tor the compe ” 1 he 
was heard to eflirm, with a great oath, that he would kee { 
mise, though the sonata should be composed by the Gemon, a 
plaved by the fend’s own fingers 

No sooner was the detern ation of Nieser the mus n Y 
in Augsburgh, than the whole city was a ferment. Mar ‘ had 
never dared to raise their thoughts so high, now unexpectedly founs 
themselves competitors for the hand of Esther; f ependently 
of Esther's charms and eser s florins, proiess a) re tation Was 
at stake; and where this was wanting, vanity s pled its place 
In short, there was not a musician Augsbury « Was not urge 
from one motive to anotive Oo enter the lists tert! prize o ea \ 
Morning. noo ind night, the streets of Augs ug were with 
melodious discord Fre every open Ww ow | «fe c the s« ‘ 
ol € rvos as, nor Was other subject * ken oft out 
the city than the approa ee etition, and its probable issue 

But atnids lis co ot re was OC W s res t 
the general excitatw Tis was Franz Gort mt sho, with | 
tle more musical talent tha Esther, possessed one of the tv hearts 
and handsomest persons Suabia Franz ved the daughter of 

¢€ musician; and she, on! part, would rather at any time ave 
heard her own name, with some endearing word prehxed t shes 
pered by Fr z sien ¢ finest s ita that was eve 
composed betw en the R ‘ e Oder 





therefore of sad import ks nd Fr 7 

It was now the day ne o that ou Ww e event was to be 
decided, and Fra id taker » step towards the accomy nent 
of hus wishes: and how was it possible that he should’ He never 
composed a bar of musick mm his ile to play a sunple air on the 
harpsichord exhausted all the talent he was master of Late in the 
evening Franz walked out of his lodging, and desce nded into the 
street. The shops were all shut, and the streets entirely deserted 


but lights were still visible in some of the open windows; and from 


this, too, we might endure, was any regard shown te the state of 


ments in preperation for the event which was to deprive him of 
Esther. Sometimes he stopped and listened, and he could see the 
faces of the musicians lighted up with pleasure at the success of 
their endeavours, and in antictpation of their trrumph 

walked on until at length he found himself 
ma partof the city which, although he had lived in Augsburg all his 


Gortlinger and on, 


life, he never recollected to have seen before. Behind him the 
sounds of musick had all died away, before him was heard the low 


rush of the mver, and mingled with 


ear faint tones of won 





there came at times upon the 
solitary and far distant 


of sleep was not yet universal; and 
] 


ous melody One 


glimmer showed that the re 


they t , ‘ } - 
Gortlingen co ctured, from the direction of the sound, that some 


anx'ous musician was st at his task, in preparation tor the morrow. 





Gorthngen wer onwards as he drew ne ar to the light, such 
glorwus bursts of harmony swelled upon the air, that, all unskilled 
as he was in musick, the tones had a spell in them which more and 
more awakened his curiosity as to who might be their author 
Quickly and noiselessly he went forward until he reached the open 


Within, 


! script betore him ; 


window, whence the sound proceeded an old man sat at 
his back was towards 


jue and tarnished mirror showed to Gort- 


a harpsichord, with a mi 


the window, but an ant 


gestures of the musician 


lingen the 


at first scarcely contain his indiguation at the 





Gortlhugen could 
that this little old man should dare to enter the lists as 
Esther's s for he could not doubt that he, like the 


was preparing for the competition 





sUppositior 
one ol tors , 
butas he 
looked and listened, gradually his anger was quelled in contemple- 
ting the strangely mild countenance of the musician, and his at- 


others he had seer 


tention fixed by the beauty and uncommon character of the musick ; 
and atlength, at the conclusion of a brilliant passage, the performer 
perceived that he had a shearer in his demonstrations of pleasure, 





for Gortlingen, in his unrestramed ay plause, quite drowned the 
gentler exclamations of the mild old man. Immediately the musi- 
cian rose, and throwing open the door, * Good evening, master 
Franz,” saul he; ‘sit down, and tell me how you lke my sonata, 
and if you think it hkely to win Nieser’s daughter.” There was 
something so benignant old man’s expression, and so pleasing 


in his address, that Gortlingen felt no enmity, and he sat down and 
listened to the plaver ‘You like the sonata, then?” said the old 
man, wher he had concluded it 


**would that I were able to com- 


“ Alas! 


pose sucha one ’ 


replied Grort 





** Hearken to me,” said the old man: “ Nieser swore a sinful 


oath, that 
compose the 


de mon, and } l 


he would bestow his daughter upon whomsoever might 


best sonata, ‘even although i were compose d by the 
ived by the fiend’s own fingers." These words were 
the night winds, and 


the forests, and struck on the ear of them who 


u spoken unheard. they were borne on 


thre 





whispered 
loud 
upon the calm of midnight, and were answered from the lone de pths 
ut the good heard also; 


sat mm the dim valley ; and the demon laugh and shout broke 


of a hundred hills : t and though they pitied 








not Neeser, they pitied Esther and Gortlingen Take this roll; go 
to the hall of Nieser a stranger will compete for the prize, aud 
two others will scem to accompany him: the sonata which | have 
given to you ts the same that he will play ; but mine has a virtue of 
its ow! watch an opportunity, and substitute mine for his '” 
When the old man had concluded this extraordimary address, he 
took Crortlingen bv the hand, and led bun by some unknown ways 
to one of the gates of the city, and there left how 
At sunset next ever y Nieser’s hall was to be thrown oper to 
the compe lilors As the | r approac hed, all the musicians of 
Augsburg were seen hurrving towards the house, with roll« of 
paper in their hands, and accompanied by others, carrving ditlerent 
musical struments, while crowds were collected at Nieser’s 5 ate 
to see the Competitors | Gorthnugen, when the hour arrived, 
ak his re S00 { ad hiuneselt t Nieser's gate, where many 
who were standing knew h and pitied n, because of the love 
he bore the musicians ¢ rite and they w spered one to ano 
ther * What does Franz Cort ronwithar n his hand surely 
he means not to enter the lists with the musicians When Gort 
linge entered the ha he found i full of the competitors and 
amateurs, frends of Nieser’s, who had been mvited to be present 
Nieser sat mm his r of rer at the upper end of the room, 
and Esther by his side © a victim arrayed for sacrifice As 
made h ’ ‘ with hie roll Of musick ou 
‘ « t iss ‘ cs Of the muverians, ¥ 
knew ea ‘ ‘ ‘ s that he could scarcely execute 
a mare nur es eve < compose one Noeser 
w he © sawhim,s d es ecause,t shen Esther's eve 
me «, if she seomied ata twas a tan ‘ maf mile of re 
co vo dl wey ‘ the tear t stole down her cheek 
Let the trial tw Niese | swear that | will bestow 
my « ‘ ‘ i. vy side, W i arv « two hu 
i t J | eve ve | ' me | ! ‘ 
aia t . ‘ r \ ve “ 
keep oath . ’ front of Nieser 
Iw hee my ¢ s . ‘ Augsbor 
the « : 1 te ( and playe tow the 
sow ye i silences ‘ 
nd fa \ eri ‘ ‘ Phe strange ‘ 
smile every one els ‘ 
l ‘ ‘ t ~ ‘ 
! ‘ i . W t erves 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ elves 
Every eve Vas fixe 
I \ ‘ three 
« ’ . ' 4 ‘ ive 
I ‘ \ ve . 
‘ co ne ‘ 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ex ‘ 
‘ " who 
(i . ‘ t r ed 
eT ‘ V¥ Stilest ed ' 
\ dark s yesed ov 1c face 
thie et ! € car like an ech 
x } e ben ( ‘a fen to lead 
} ‘ (i ‘ ‘ t the s : rececd 
‘ VYearsr ‘ ] “ (rorthnge were secdded, and 
due co ‘ ! cau the strange musicians s ihbour 
att ask, and o'd Nie still s in his judgmment-chair, beating 
tiie to the s " WW tends—il it ever shall end 
will be far bevond the reach of the wicked vow made bw the 





placed on two: s0, too, the fairy scenes do get now and then aiithese came sadly upon the ear of Gortlingen the sound of instru- cian of Augsburg 
: 4 ' e 
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Adolphus Nourrit was born at Montpelier, in March, 1802. He, 
was still very young when he was brought to Paris. It was at St. 
Barbe that he received his literary education, and he acquired at the 
same time the elements of that art, of which he was one day to be 
the ornament. He did not, however, much occupy himself with 
musick, but for his own recreation, as his father at that time wished 
him to devote himself to a commercial l|ife. 

On leaving college he was placed in the office of an assurance 
company. He discharged with punctuality and intelligence the du- 
ties of his situation, and made a very good clerk. ‘The discovery 
of his dramatick powers did not produce the effect which might have 
been anticipated, of disgusting him with his official noviciate. 

It was on the tenth of September, 1821, at the age of nineteen, 
that Ado!phus Nourrit made his début on the boards of the Acade- 
mie Royale de Musique, in the part of Pilades, in the Iphigenia en 
Taurus of Gluck. 

The stock pieces of this theatre consisted at that period of the 
chef-d’@ucres of the great master just named, and of those of Sac- 
chini, Piccini, Salieri, Catel, Grétry, and Spontini. Nourrit as- 
sumed successively all the principal characters. 

From his father Nourrit had learned the traditions of the old lyrick 
school, and by Garcia he was enabled to comprehend and to imbody 
the inspirations of modern composers Thus he was able, with 
like success, to appear as Abel, Cassandra, Neocles, Amenophis, 
Count Ory, and Arnald, and still more recently in La Muette, Gus- 
tave, Le Dieu et la Bayadere, Le Philtre, Robert, Don Juan, Le 
Juiwe, Les Huguenots et Stradella 

With what prodigious intelligence—what versatility of talent, | 
must he have been endowed, who could successively imbody so 
many traits of character, so striking and so opposite !—who could 
pass from the simplicity of the peasant of the Phiitre vo the chival- 
rick Robert—from Masaniello, the man of the people—one moment 
sublime, and the next a madman, and intoxicated with power—and 
then to Eleazar, the Jew, that type of religious exultation, united to 
habits the most sordid and sentiments the most hateful! 

The impression made by Nourrit on those who witaessed his per- 
formances will not soon be forgotten. At present they are recalled 
with fond enthusiasm. He has made popularthe melodies of Schu- 
bert ; that musick, so melancholy, was admirably in accordance with 
his meditative character. He was a poet, a literary man, a philoso- 
pher, and a man of taste. During ten years he was the presiding 

enius of the opera: nothing was done without consulting him 
Bach libretta writer, each composer, each chorus-master, each deco- 
rater, was auxious to have the benefit of his advice. It is known 
that he arranged the effects in La Sylpaide for Mdile. Taghoni; 
and it ts understood that this 1s not the only ballet which he assist- 
ed to produce. Poetry relieved his studies, and soothed his weary 
spirit. 

Nourrit might have remained at the opera, but, after having by his 
sincere advice brought Duprez there, he thought fit to resign to the 
new-comer the scene which the latter had only aspired to share with 
him. What frightful injustice, what ingratitude, must he have ex- 
perienced before he adopted this painful resoluuion! ‘The evening 
on which he took his leave was as brilliant as it was sad; the sepa- 
ration was that of a much esteemed friend, or of a well-beloved son 
To see him, so young, but in the full possession of matured talent, 
made every one shrink from the thought of a definitive separation ; 
and each, in a Jow tone, instead of bidding him adicu, seemed to 
call on him to stay 

Duprez appeared as William Tell. He obtained immense suc- 
cess. ‘This was just; but the publick and the criticks did not stop 
there. ‘They indulged in comparisons as unfair as they were inyuri- 
ous towards Nourrit. They tilled his heart with despair. The late 
idol was broken without pity and without regret. 

The unfortunate artist felt within hunself, from that moment, the 

erm of the malady which has terminated his life. It was in vain 
fre endeavoured to shake off his sadness, amidst the plaudits whch 
he gained in the principal theatres of France. His spirits failed 
him, and in the course of his journeyings he was seized with a se- 
vere illness at ‘Toulouse 

Soon after he set off for Italy. It was to the theatre of Naples, 
still echoing with the ‘riumphs of his rival that he now went to claim 
that sympathy and these honours which were the necessary aliment 
of his life 

The censor there interdicted the performance of Polyeuctus, an 
opera taken by him from the chef d'wurre of Corneille, and in which 
Donizetti had composed the part intended for his debut. The over- 
bearing conduct of Barbaga, the impresario of the theatre St. Car- 
los, wounded his pride, and offended his self-love. Accustomed to 
respect and deference from all who approached the opera, his wishes 
had been commands. He suffered, and suffered horribly from the 
different situation in which he found himself at this part of his ca- 
reer. Thus, all the letters from Naples agreed in saying, that a 
black melancholy had seized on him, which he never could shake 
off, and his situation caused the most intense uncasiness to his nu- 
merous friends, and to his family. ‘The wanton and infamous hiss 
which he was compelled to hear in the duet of Norma had the effect 
of hastening the execution of a resolution long since conceived, but 
delayed. Nourrit, a good husband, a tender father, has broken, it 
is said, with his own hand, the bonds which attached him to his six 
children, and his wife, the most devoted of women. He, who was 
so awake to the importance of religion, could not await with re- 
signation tll it pleased God to call him hence. By his own act he 
is supposed to have died; though but a few days before he prayed, 
with as much earnestness as sorrow, for support from above, and for 
a continuance of life, as appears from verses which he has left be- 
hind, to the following etlect 


* If me thy image thou hast made, 
O' mighty Author of my breath 
Deign to send courage to my ald, 
Or grant—in mercy, grant me death. 





My soul by fierce consuming fires, 
Is on the terrifying brink 

Of that abyss where hope expires, 
Sustain '—O do not let me sink '” 

It is believed, that, tortured by want of sleep, to which he had of 
late been subject, he had desired to breathe the fresh air of the 
morning, and for that purpose betoek himself to the balcony, when, 
suddenly seized with a giddiness of the head, he threw himself into 
the court-yard, where his unfortunate wife, a woman of heroick 
courage, found him lifeless, and his skull beaten in. This was in 
March last 

If his death were not thus brought about, Nourrit had yielded to 


a horrible thought. His anxieties are believed to have produced 


NOURRIT, THE CELEBRATED SINGER. || the disease called atrophy of the heart, which affected his reason. 


He had lived so honourably, but suffered so much, and has now so 
mournfully closed his days, that all unite deeply to lament his fate. 
The latest accounts from Naples represent Madame Nourrit to 
have displayed great fortitude, and to have occupied herself with 
the anxious duties of a mother. It is proposed to raise a subscrip- 
tion to transport the remains of the deceased vocalist to France. 


A PEEP THROUGH MY OPERA-GLASS. 


AN OVER-TRUE TALE. 


In spite of the cry against foreign singers and dancers, I have al- | 


ways had a predilection for the opera. ‘Though strongly wrought on 
by musick, and not insensible to the charms of a roulade or pirouette, 
I do not ascribe the pleasure I take in this amusement to composer, 
prima denna, or danseuse. Goth enough to resort to the Temple 
of Art for the purpose of beholding the real life assembled within 
its walls, | have often turned from the most strikingscenes enacted 
on the area of the stage, to gaze on others not less replete with dra- 


matick interest, performed by the unconscious spectators of the 


mimick scene 

On one of the most fashionable nights of the last season, when 
royalty engrossed the attention of the sad/e, the occupants of a retr- 
ed box attracted my notice—tirst, by the youth and beauty of the 
lady, and then by the renown of her companion 
was a literary eminence; and the lady beside him, his daughter 
The features of Mr were remarkably handsome; and had 
received, ina very striking manner, the impress of his intellectual 
character. It surprised no one to learn that they belonged to the 
most metaphysical poet of the day. But the appearance of his com- 
panion was, to my mind, ol greater interest than that of the poet 
Never have I beheld a more delicate countenance; beautiiul, fair, 
and exquisitely gentle, it seemed out of place in the glare of the 
opera, and better suited to the house of prayer, or the cell of the 
religieuse 

At the close of the first act my regards were again drawn to their 
box. Itdid one’s heart good to see with what animation the young 
lady gazed on the dazzling scene around her. I could have sworn 
it was her first visit to the opera. At times, however, her anima- 
tion seemed too lively ; resembling a violent emotion rather than a 
pleasing sensation of delight. There was also something of melan- 
choly in the smile the father returned to the remarks of his child that 
puzzled me, until | remembered, that it is the poet's privilege to 
embitter by bodings, or similar awkward reflections, the pleasure of 
the moment. As I looked, they seemed to have recognized an ac- 
quaintance in the box of a noble duke, the marriage of whose daugh- 
ter with the young earl of — had for some time been a subject 
of conversation. That nobleman was standing beside his betrothed ; 
and towards him the eyes of father and daughter were turned. | 
had only ume to observe that the partes bowed to each other, when 
the second act commenced 





Between the opera and ballet, the earl of entered the box 
of the poet. The meeting of the gentlemen was most cordial; the 
young lady appeared embarrassed—her eyes were fixed constantly 
on the ground. The arrival of a third person proved no disparage- 
ment to the charming group The handsome, manly features of the 
earl contrasted well with the feminine beauty of the lady and the 
thoughtful countenance of the parent. The earl soon returned to 
his party, and before the overture of the ballet was finished Mr 
—— and his daughter withdrew. The latter seemed to be sup- 
ported out of the box: and my fears that she was ill were, fromm what 
I afterwards learned, but too well founded. By the newspapers I 
heard the following week that Mr had suffered a heavy be- 
reavement—his daughter was no more. I vubtained from a friend 
the particulars of this melancholy event; and comparing the circum- 
stances with my observations, I found I had seen at the opera the 
leading event of the most affecting drama that poet ever penned or 
the world witnessed 

Mr. — had been tutor to the ear! of At the age of 
seventeen, and after a residence of three vears, the young noble- 
man left the roof of his preceptor for the university. From the uni- 
versity he went abroad, paying but a brief visit to the scene of his 
earliest studies, and returned from travel to become the star of a 
brilliant circle, and the successful suitorto the most attractive heiress 
in St. James's. ‘This interval of pleasure, study, and success, had 
been passed very diflerently by Mr — and his onlychild. The 
daughter pined and wasted—the father watched and mourned. In 
person Mary was the image of her mother, and it was a matter of no 
surprise to her friends that she inherited the fatal disease of her pa- 
rent. Every effort was made to check the progress of consump- 
tion; at times she appeared to rally; but after the last visit of the 
earl to her father (his farewell visit previous to his departure for the 
continent,) the disorder too plainly gained ground. A weary time, 
spent in fruitless exertions and torturing suspense, ensued ; till the 
father called in the aid of a celebrated physician. This gentleman, 
well acquainted with the intimate connexion between mind and body, 
thought he saw in the young invalid a deep and hopeless brooding 
on some object, prohibited or unattainable. Delicacy prevented in- 
quiry ; but real concern fer his patient induced him to prescribe 
change of scene, and the frequent use of the amusements society 
affords. The father brought her to London. Among other diver- 
sions, the opera promised to be one of the most attractive; the 
evening was tixed, a box taken, and the carriage ordered. Among 
ail the equipages thronging the Haymarket on that lovely June 
evening, none contained so melancholy a party as that of Mr. —— 
There is something repulsive in conveying disease to the haunt of 
pleasure for the purpose of obtaining a cure ; in the attempt to re- 
tard the blow of death by the laughter and merriment of the living 
They gained their box; the crowd, the light, the musick. produced 


on nerves already weakened by illness an excitement amounting to 








ecstasy ; and then followed, as if to complete the overthrow of the 
worn frame, the chilling remembrance of bright and faded hopes. 
There stood the earl of ———, handsome, excellent as she had ever 
known him, and beside him his fair and betrothed lady. Then he 
came near ‘hem—he spoke to her father, to herself, in the same un- 
moved tones in which he had been accustomed to address them. 
while her own heart was breaking, because it dared not, and tt 
would not, tell its grief. That evening brought ona crisis. ‘The 
sequel ts already told. 7 





On a day not very far distant from the evening we have been de- 
scribing, a sumptuous wedding and simple funeral were so 
in a church not far from her majesty’s theatre 





mnized 


| 


The gentleman | 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


M. pacverre.—In a letter to the New-York American, Mr. 
| Walsh gives the following account:—‘*! was admitted to M. 
|| Daguerre’s laboratory, and passed an hour in coutemplating his 
drawings. It would be impossible for me to express the admiration 
which they produced. I can convey to you no idea of the exquisite 
perfection of the copies of objects and scenes, effected in ten 
minutes by the action of simple solar light upon his paguers sensibles. 
| There 1s one view of the river Seine, bridges, quays, great edifices, 
| ete., taken undera rainy sky, the graphick truth of which astonished 
and delighted me beyond measure. No human hand ever did or 
|could trace such a copy. The time required for this work was 
nearly an hour—that is, proportionable to the difference of liglit. 
Daguerre is a gentleman of middle stature, robust frame, and 
highly expressive countenance. He explamed the progression of 
his experiments, and vindicated his exclusive property im the devel- 
opement and successful application of the idea, with a voluble and 
clear detail of facts and arguments. ‘To the suggestion, that the 
exhibition in the United States, of a collection of his drawings, 
might vield ‘a handsome sum,’ he answered that the French 
government would soon, probably, buy his secret from him, and 
thus gratify his wish—the unlimited diffusion and employment of 
his discovery. The sum which the Academy of Sciences ask for 
him, is two hundred thousand frances. He had already acquired 
great fame as the painter of the Diorama.” 


A Frew FacTs asovT Lonpon.—London is the largest and richest 
city in the world, occupying a surface of thirty-two square miles, 
thickly planted with houses, mostly three, four and five stories high ; 
it contained in 1831 a population of one million four hundred and 
seventy-one thousand nine hundred and forty-one. It consists of 
London city, Westminster city, Finsbury, Marvlebone, Tower 
Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth districts. In 1834 there enter. 
ed the port of London three thousand seven hundred and eighty-six 
British ships, one thousand two hundred and eighty foreign ships; 
two thousand six hundred and sixty-nine were registered as belong- 
ing to it in 1832, with thirty-two thousand sevea hundred and 
eighty-six seamen. The London Dock covers twenty acres. The 
two West India Docks cover fifty-one acres; St. Katherine's 
Docks cover twenty-fouracres ‘There are generally tive thousand 
vessels and three thousand boats on the river, employing eight 
thousand watermen and four thousand labourers. London pays 
about one-third of the window duty. In England the number of 
houses assessed are about one hundred and twenty thousand, rated 
at upwards of five m.llions sterling : 
sed. The house rental is propably seven or eight millions, inclu- 
ding taverns, hotels, and publick-houses. The retailers of spirits 
and beer are upwards of ten thousand; while the dealers in the 
staff of life are somewhere about a fourth of this number. Num- 
bering all the courts, alleys, streets, lanes, squares, places, and 
rows, they amount to upwards of ten thousand; and on account of 
their extreme points, no individual could pass through them in the 
space of one whole year 


about one-third are not asses- 


New ITALIAN OPekAS.—Two new operas were performed in 
Italy in February last—one at Milan, the other at Rome. That of 
Milan was bv M Schoberlechner, the husband of a cantatrice of 
much note. The subject is taken from Racine’s * Bayazet.” and 
the libretto bears the ttle of Rossana. It was, including Hiller’s 
Romilda, the second opera of German origin produced within a 
short time at the same theatre. It would appear that M. Schober- 
lechner’s musick obtained but an indifferent reception. His work 
was much injured by the customary performance of a ballet between 
the second and third acts, which happened to be I Ritts dell Indos- 
tano, the musick of which is made up of the sweetest melodies of 
Rossin: and Bellini. ‘The new opera played at Rome was another 
Medea, of Prospero Selli, a young composer of Viterbe. It ob- 
tained a complete success, to which Eugenia Garcia, sister-in-law 
to the late Madaine Mslibran, much contributed. Last advices 
from Italy mention the death of Costamagno, the young composer 
of two operas of much meritt—E Pazza and Don Garcia. We re- 
gret to say also, that, by last advices from Marseilles, the health of 


the celebrated violinist Paganini is rapidly declining. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF ATTAR. 
Woulcst thou inherit Paradise ? 
These maxims keep before thine eyes; 
So thy heart's nurror shall appear 
For ever shining bright and clear: 
Give thanks, when Fortune smiles serene; 
Be pauient, when her frown is seen 
If thou hast sina’, for pardon plead, 
And help shal! fol.ow at thy need 
Sut shall he hope the prize to hold 
Who with new sins conceals the old? 
Se penitent, be watchful stl, 
And fly the votaries of ill: 
Avoid the paths that lead to vice, 
And win thy way to Paradise 





Cotrogvy.—The following colloquy took place, lstely, between 
an inquisitive gentleman and his butcher boy :—* What are vour 
politicks'’’ said the * What 





gentleman, “ ‘The Queen's, sir.” 


are the Queen's.” ‘* Mom, sir.’ ** What's vour name’ “My 
name,’ replied the boy, ** 1s the same as father’s.” * And what is 
his name '** said the gentleman. “It isthe same as moi.” “ Then 


what are both vonr names ' ** Whoy thev are both aloike,”” said 


The gentleman turned on his heel, and the boy shouted 


5 Anvthing more, sir’” 


the boy 


THE MILLER AND THE Foot.—A_ miller, who attempted to be 
1 


witty at the expense of a vouth of weak intellect, accosted him with. 


** John, people say that vou are a fool.” On this John replied, «I 
don't know that I am, sir; [ know some things, sir, and some things 
I don't know, sir.” “We . John, what do vou know!" «© I] v 
that millers alwavs have fat hogs, sir.’ ‘And what don't \ 


ean $7? 


Two .LittLe 


**[ don’t know whose corn they eat, sir.” 


manors.—Sir Fletcher Norton, when pleading 


before Lord Manstield on some question of manorial 


~My 


In Inv Own person ; 


rights, chanced 


unfortunately to sav, ord, I can illustrate the point by an in- 


stance I myself have two little manors’ The 


dge immediately interposed with one of his blandest smiles, * We 
ail know it, Sir Fletcher.’ 

CowpuiMent on THE spot —D'Orsay 
k of Ladv Southampton, compared it to a ge 
arose lesf. * The compliment ts far-fetched 


ship. 





in remarking on a beautv- 





speck on the chee on 








* ohserved her ladv- 


* How can that be,” rejoined the count, “when it is made 


i 


on the spot 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


J. and H. 


* Behemoth, a Legend of the Mound Builders.” New-York 
Langley. One volume. 


Tue great merit of this work is in the originality of the concep- 
tion. It is a romance of the days when there were giants in the 
land, and the huge mastodon roamed through the immense forests 
that skirted our vast inland oceans. The author, whoever he may 
His style is fresh and vigorous, and he 
lays much Ingenuity in weaving an interesting narrative from 
The 


book is worthy of praise, if only for its truly American character, 


be, is a man of genius. 
dis 
the vague materials, furnished by our aboriginal traditions. 





and the novelty of its descriptions 


“ arthur Lee and Tom Palmer; or, The Sailor Reclaimed ” Second edi- 


tion. Boston: James Munroe and Co p. 73. 

This is an excellent little work, and though humble in its preten- 
sions, is marked by a greater affluence of thought and beauty of 
style than many a more ambitious volume. Its scope and tendency 
ere intimated with sufficient precision in its title; and we trust that 
all persons interested in the moral improvement of young seamen, 
will bestow upon it the attention it deserves. The work may be 
found at Mr. Colman’s, under the Astor House 





“The Dwarf, a Dramatick Poem.” By James Rees, anthor of “ The Wan- 
derer.” “ Battle of Saratoga,” etc. etc. New-York: F. Saunders, No. 357 
Broadway. Pp. 62 
Such is the title of a spirited dramatick sketch, dedicated to Ser- 

We should not have needed this testimony to dis- 

His blank verse 


and the tone of his thoughts and expressions frequently remind us 


geant Talfourd 
cover that the author was an admirer of * Ton.” 


of that noble dramatick production. The versification is, for the 





most part, free, grace ful and melodious, and there are many poeti- 


cal passages of rare beauty scatters d through the work. Occa- 
sionally we find marks of haste and inattention, as for instance 
where Beatrice says— 

* The broken fragments of my perished joys,” 
where the tautology is obvious. A careful revision would easily 
remove these slight defects. We think Mr. Rees has given ample 
evidence in this poem of a capacity for dramatick writing of the 
highest order, and should he ever turn his attention to writing for 
the stage, it would require no gift of vaticination to predict his 


triumphant success 


parts of the Gram- 





“ First Greek Lessons, ¢ 
mar of the Greek language. 
translating and writing of Greek, 
Anthon, LL. D. New-York: Harps 


Pp. 250 





ogether wit! priate exercises in the 


Bv Charles 





the use of 


r and Brothers, No. $2 Cliff-street 


beginners.” 






This work is adapted with great care to the wants of the classical 
student. The arrangement is excellent, and combines great sim 
plicity w ith a thorough development of the whole texture of the Greek 
It should be an inseparable companion to the grammar 


We know of 


language 
of Mr. Anthon 
introduction into our schools and colleges 


no work worthier of an immediate 
The rising generation 
should feel grateful to the Messrs. Harper for the clear and elegant 
The 


typography of their elementary works binding also unttes 


durability with neatness 


“Th m: James Munroe and Co 


We have read with much interest a brochure under this title from 


sughts on Prison Discipline.” Bos 


the pen of one ever active in all rational projects for the purifica- 
The 


The outrageous abuses recently practised 


tion and advancement of society suggestions are those of 
practical benevolence. 


with impunity at Sing Sing show but too clearly that manv radical 





defects still exist im our system of prison discipline. Those of our 


legislators who require light upon the subject, will do well to pe- 





ruse this litle pamphlet, in which they will find many valuable facts 


and mach admirable advice 


other Men of Character.” By Douglas Jerrold 
Lea and Blanchard 


“ Adam Buff, and In two 


umes. Philade t 


Two of the most amusing volumes we have perused this long 


time. We defy the most vinegar-faced of mortals to read the story 
of * Job Pips 
one hearty cachination 


ns, the man who couldn't help it,” without more than 
The outlines of character are extremely 
graphick and spirited. To all who have any taste for exhibitions 
of genial humour and wit, we cheerfully commend this lively and 


ner, and Western Monthly Review.” Edited E 
Burke Fisher and William . Burleigh. Vol. 1. No.1 ; 





magazine from the West, and one of imposing pre- 


tensions, both from the 


the 


exceecing neatness of its typography and 





aracter ol its contents 





The articles are all valuable and im 


names of the editors is a sufficient guaranty 





interesting, and 
that the work will be conducted with spirit and ability. Success 


to the enterprise 





“Charlies Ty or, The Bitter I P.R. James, Fe ut 
of * Mary of Burgundy,” et In two volumes. New-York: Harper a 
Brothers 
James is 0 popular in this country as a novelist, that the simple 


a work from his pen is sufficient to create for it 
* Charles ° 


highly-wrought tale, written at times with great power and beauty 


announcement of 


an extensive demand I'vrrel!" is a most interesting and 


We think it much superiour to the author's last work, * The Hu- 





guenot.” By the way, James appears to be the most prolifick of 


bookwrights. The Messrs. Harper have another novel by him 1 


press, entitled ** The Gentleman of the Old School.” We hope that 


this “easy writing’ may not be * hard reading 


i 
| 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have laid aside the stanzas by“ P.,” for insertion.— The poetical translation 
| by our new correspondent * H. S. L.,” 
opportumty.—“* F. O. T.” writes very pretty verses for an amateur, and with 


shall, of course, have @ place the first 


practice may undoubtedly succeed.—Leiia's stanzas to* W. B..” were put on 
They have been accidentally delayed, but 


| 
| file for insertion some weeks since 


shall, if practicable, appear soon.—Titian's address to Taghion!, 1s a inttle too 
extravagant, but we agree with him in the eulogistick portion of his poem 
They are artistes of remarkable talent.—We have not seen the exiitntion to 
which * X.” alludes.—** P. P.” 28 informed that we know nothing of the charges 
against the well-known actor to whom he alludes, but from the source tn which 
those charges originate, we take tt for granted they areas false as they are 
scurriious.—** M. M.” may obtoin his manuscrept by calling at the office. — We 


must deciine the arrangement proposed by “J. \. T.” 
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Venus, Jumter and Mars.—We meet with the following astro 
nomical hints in a late number of the Literary Gazette, publ 


im this citv:—** Our readers may not be aware that the three planets, 


Venus, Jup ter, and Mars are visible every clear evening, and that 


they are seen with great brilliancy Venus, immediately after 


sunset, appears in the path of the sun, at a considerable elevation 





above the western horizon. Jupiter now appears with a light infe 


riour only to that of Venus, at a considerable elevation, at the same 


hour, above the eastern horizon, in the quarter of the heavens 


opposite to Venus. Mars may be seen in the direction of a line 


from Jupiter, and a little to the southward of this line ; this planet 
now presents to the earth an apparent size mure than twenty times 
larger than when in the opposite part of 


be distinguished from al! other stars by us ruddy colour. On the 


its orbit, and may readily 


nineteenth of Julv, Jupiter and Mars will bein conjunction, at about 


ten o'clock in the evenimg, at a smal! elevation above the wester 


Jupiter being about three diamete rs of the 


Mars. The 


opportunity for observing these planets, for soon the apparent mag- 


horizon ; moon to the 


northward of present is an exceedingly favourable 


nitude of Mars will be diminished. These planets may easily be 


found by any one, however unacquainted with the heavens. Sup 


tinto 


pose a line from the sun to intersect the heavens, dividing 


equal portions ; these planets will be the first stars observed after 


sunset in the direction of the line.” While on this subject, our 
readers will thank us for quoting the beautiful passage cn * starry 


influences” from Coleridge's ** Wallenstein” 


*O never rudely w I blame his faith 








In the might of stars and ange!s 
rhe inte rt e forms of ancient poets, 
The tair humanities of 
The Powe the Beauty, andthe M , 
That had her haunts in dale nvm ta 
Or forest by slow stream, or pe st g 
(lr « sims and Wat ths " ese have vanished 
7 ee t nie faith ire Ss 
wart doth nee sia i st 
stim " ack the ames, 
irry world they now gone, 
s s «, who used to share s earth 
Ww nas witht frie t ¢ 
Yor t ¢ my ery sky 
= f ‘ ‘ ‘ i at 
] ter who White's t 
Ve “ eve ' hats f 





t.—A letter 


Catherwood's 


Paintings in Bost upon our table from Boston says 


“Of course vou saw collection of water-coloured 


drawings now exhibiting here If you didn't you deserve to be 


compelled to pass an hour in the studio of ————.,_ with his horrid 


caricatures of humanity glowering upon you from their frames 
They (the Catherwood collection) are magnificent. Did you ever 


belore 


and those cay 


conceive the force of water-colouring Those beautiful ori 


ental scenes by Bartlett and Allan 





tal views in Ire 


land ' To-day our gallery at the Atheneum om ned 





teresting feature of which is the exhibition of Hayward's collection 





Now I| do not care the twentieth part of a straw whether Hayward's 
pictures be offered as original or as ¢ ples, but capital pamtings by 
capital artists they certainly are They strike you at once as some- 


thing far superiour to the umbered and yellow obscure daubs which 





in vears gone by disgraced the walls of the Atheneum and insulted 


the taste of its visiters—which, unblushingly thrust forward as o 


ginals of Teniers, Raphael, Rubens, etc + probabiy ¢ nanated from 


the garret of some wretched tenth-rate sign painter, who was dy 


ry of delirium tremens Look at the St. Sebastian shot with ar 


rows How exquisite the blendi cof | ght and shade, the assist 
ance aflorded bv the sombre back-vround, the chaste simplicity of 
its few colours! But the night wears—the steamboat is just start 
ing—and I must wind off before the plank is taken up 

A royal! —It would seem by the following froma Paris paper, 
that Victoria rs not the only ** vou il queen” about whom they tell 





‘stranze stories’ :—** A laughable bit of scandal has been going the 


rounds of the sa/ons It appears t! at the youthful queen detected 


er husband in the heinous act of kissing one of the maids of hon- 


our, and that, losing the dignity of the queen in the feelings of tne 
woman, she boxed the ears of both part es very soundciy Hi wever 
¢ mari has been forgiven.” 


ns — Decide 


The 


nient mode of visiting his Satanick Majesty's dominions, rs bv walk 


infernal reg div the most agreeable and conve 


ing into the City Saloon, next door to the American Museum, 


where for fifty cents a very lively impression may be obtained of the 
The keeper of this Pande- 
monium will be found a very civil and intelligent sort of person, 


place “ unmentionable to ears polite.’ 


,and quite unlike the ferocious, cloven-footed monster he has been 


represented by vulgar prejudice. 


Washington Allston.—The paintings of this noble artist are 
exciting unusual attention at the present time in Boston, where 
there is a grand exhibitien of nearly filty now open to the publick 
Thev make the most remarkable collection ever witnessed by the 
good citizens of our sister city, where Allston is universally appre- 


Allston is undoubtedly an ex- 





ciated as the f living artists 


traordinary man, and not only paints but writes like a man of genius. 
Take, for instance, the following sonnet—never before published— 
from his pen, in which he pays a beautiful tribute to a kindred spirit 
of bygone days 

SONNET, 
On a falling growpin the Last Judgment of Michael Angeloin the Capella Sistina 


How vast, how dread, o’erwhelming is the thought 
Of space 
A cire 
Her mighty tac 


Ww vut OF 


How feart then on desperate “ 


interminable to the soul 


r we shes into nought 


s' a wondrous whole 
ring ne , 


ning, Oran end 





ng to send 
The fancy e’en amid the waste protound 
Yet born as ifa 

l ¥ giant har d, oh Ange lo, 


E'en | 


daring to astound 


hurled 





man formes, with all their mortal weight, 





Dow: dread void—tall endless as their fate 
Already now they seem from world to world 
For ages throw vet doomed, another past, 


Another st:!! to reach, nor e’er to reach the last ' 


These lines are beautiful ; and so are the following, from the pen 


ol a distinguished young clergyman, wh 





th also appear originally 
im the Mirror 
TO WASH 


NGTON ALLSTON 


Great heir of fame 














(riat r the giants of our time 
Ages to come wil! venerate thy name, 
And gaze with wonder on thy works sublime, 
As rveis of perlectio Ih hast wre mht 
With a most « ng wisdom, making thought 
And love and mwdness stand belore the eve 
| e unveiled spirits trot e upper sky 
Oh mighty artist! w a poet's heart, 
With Christian fait ! osophick mind, 
Thou lov'st thy God and next to Him thine art, 
And with te ek ence dost thr!! mankind '— 
Down through time thy ho red me shall go 
Thy country's boast her M el Angelo! x. c. W 
While on the subject of Allston, we may remark that his great 
nasterpiece of ** Be izzar's Feast ‘ which his pencil has tor 
so manv vears be« engaged, 18 mm such a state, that the publi k 
will, in all probability, have an opportunity of ssing it before 
a very distant day—but t day will not be the artist has 
thoroughly satistied himse » task more diff it, perhaps, than 
that of satisfying all the rest of the world 
And ye shall» . Phe attention of a very large 
portion of our agricultural community, appears to have been sud 
den!y directed towards the cultivation of the mulberry tree, with a 
view to the raising of K Worms In Washington, one company 
have planted four |! lred acres, a few miles from the eity Seve 
ral yournals, devoted nost exclusively to the cu stron of tel 
oe e, re tive to the « re ot © SiK-Wworn ve already been 
started throughout the | cd State 1 tothe ant ons 
rove true, we shall soon independent of na and France for 
the s y of our s and | sing contrast with the 
fact of the extensis tivation of ( ws Ss, may te 
mentioned the rr i it ‘ i Nas rece v 
nported into Charl mm FF ! a er rate 
than the native vege e couldt lo \ 1 theme for the 
satirist or the moralist for a Juvenal « 1 Fra : 
Prideof larth —Of all the folhes and tombies to v ( frail h 
manity is sulmect, that which leads a man t ride himself less upon 
s own merit than that of his ancestor s the most contempt ‘ 
Int © best of famihes there 1 st e some w > are 1 diserace, as 
ve s others who e an honour AS prove says he 
that ha o fools, knaves nor begva his nily, was got by a 
flash « ty le us Jerr nil ew work, makes the 
adm er i t oft ‘ erous pride of 
—** | wit e tree er a \ Kh of the to 
res ve boast of the noe ( ,ase © Yoss¢ but we 
rare alk « ¢ ed sto ! ) nd t o 
t t mace the « s ae ‘ 


correspondent, Inez, « es r « st \ When our 
read ire ‘ f ’ oy has dly s« seventeen 
summers, we ‘ mr ‘ that hery 8 ar 
charactenzed t y ol ‘ mat vy ol 
' t ire ‘ eauty of nayery ‘ naicate the 
] 0 a re ( ’ ‘ alent Wi wate vith 

‘ e literary « rf poetes If she do not 
¢ Fi shy vears er i He ora Landor 
e} nise W ( ( ‘ e to the himent 

The Ind 1 eof N tr 1 l twellth nomber of 
this excelient t s t t sued, and admirably sus 
tains the character « e prev s numbers he work may be 
seen at et re Messrs. Scofic nd Voorhies Nassa 
street. Mr. J. Irwin Hut vek, the ent for the proprietors, is now 
m this citv, with a view soliciting an increase of subscribers to 
the work; and he has n contemy lation to make a Viet, withs 


milar views, through the eastern states. We indulge the hope, 


that a work so emphatically American will receive from our fellow- 


eitizens generally the encouragement it so richly merits 
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SHE WORE A WREATH OF.ROSES. 
‘ES BAYLY— 
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2d—A wreath of orange blossoms, || To soothe her, leaving that dear home {|| 3d—And once again I see that brow, || To press her hand within his own, 
When next we met, she wore; i She ne’er might view again. No bridal wreath is there, 1} And wipe away the tear. 
Th’ expression of her features | I saw her but a moment— | The widow's sombre cap conceals I see her broken-hearted! 
Was more thoughtful than before ; woe’ methinks, I see her now, | Her once luxuriant hair; | Vet, methinks, I see her now 
And standing by her side was one | With the wreath of orange blossoms | She weeps in silent solitude, | In the pride of youth and beauty, 
Who strove, and not in vain, Upon her snowy brow. | And there is no one near | With a garland on her brow. 





Onginai 





LINES TO 


Vease must be the lover's language, 
For the face can hardly tell 

Half the timid thoughts that darkly 
In the heart's recesses dwell : 

And the voice of musick trembleth 
Vainly from the tuneful shell. 


As adying mother parting 
From her babe with fond caress, 
All her love in words of passion 
Feebly struggles to express, 
But can only with a tearful 
Look her little darling bless 


Even so my bashful wishes 
Often to iny hips will rise, 

As 1 strive to give my meaning 
Other speech thon that of eyes 

But the secret—ere ‘tis whispered 
In the mute revealing, dies 


Read, then 
That it kills me to conceal ; 

Tis a long disease I've chershed, 
That thy smile alone can heal 

‘Tis a fault—but oh forgive me! 
For | am not framed of steel Pr 


read the written errour 


MISCELLANY, 


Caves ov quarnet.—" I wish Towned all the pasture land in 
the world,” said Bob. * Well, IT wish I owned all the cattle im the 
world,” said Ned. * How cou a vou feed them!" asked Bob. “I'd 
turn them into your pasture,” said Ned. * No, vou wouldn't." — 
* Yes, | would."—*" No, vou wouldu’t.”"—* Yes, [ would.”"—* You 
shan't.”-—"' I shall!” Aud then came the fisticutlh—and oh! how 
they did fight! 

A question. —What word is that in the English language, the 
first two letters of which signify a man—the three first a woman— 
the four first a great man—and the whole a great woman! Answer. 
—Herome. , 


A crawMarian’s Fancy.—Dr. Willis, an old grammarian, who 
wrote upwards of a hundred years ago, in noticing the significant 
roots of the English language, gives various examples. Thus words 
formed upon st, always denote firmness and strength, analagous to 
the Latin sfo, as stand, stay, staff, stop, stout, steady, stake, stamp, 
Words beginning with str, intimate violent force and 
strength, strike, stripe, struggle, stride, 

Thr implies forcible motion, as throw, throb, 
Wr, obliquity or distor- 
wrath, 
swing, 


stately, ete 
as strive, 
atretch, strip, ete 
thrust, through, threaten, 
as wry, wrest, wreatli, wrestle, wring 
silent agitation or lateral motion, as sway, 
swerve, a gentle fall or less observable mo- 
tion, as slide, slip, slack, slink. Sp, dissipation or 
expansion, as spread, sprout, sprinkle, split, spill, spring. Termi- 
nations in ash, indicate something acting nimbly and sharply, as 
crash, dash, gash, rash, flash, slash. Terminations in ush, 
something acting more obtusely and dully, as crush, brush, hush, 
gush, blush. The most that can be argued from some specimens 
we imagine is this, that the analogies of sound bave had some influ. 
ence on the formation of words 

AN AWKWARD aNNoUNCEMENT.—Lady A. and her daughter hav- 
ing been much annoyed by the gaucherics of a country booby of a 
servant, who would persevere in giving in their vames as the Right 
Hon. Lady A. ard the Hon. Miss A. at length took him seriously 
to task, and des'red that. in future, he would mention them as sim- 
ple Lady A. and plain Miss A. Their may be con- 
ceived themselves obeved to the letter, 
intelligence that semple 


energy, stress, 
thraldom, etc 
tion, . Wrong, wrangle, 
wrack, ete. Sw, 
sweep, swim, etc. Sl, 
sly, slit, slow, 


lash, 


astonishment 
they found and 
Devonshire House was electrited by the 
Lady A. and plam Miss A. were * coming up.” 

A wise parrot.—There is an Eastern story told of a person 
to repeat only the words, ** What doubt 1s 
rried it to the market for sale, fixing the 
A Mogul asked the parrot, ** Are 
‘What 


when 





who taught 
there of that'” He ce 
price at one hundred 


his parrot 


rupees 


you worth one hundred rupees!” The parrot answered, 
doubt is there of that?” The Mogul was delighted, and bought the 
bird. Tle soon found out that this was all it could say. Ashamed 


I was a fool to buy this 


his bargain, he said to himself. ** 
The parrot exclaimed as usual, ** What deubt is there of that 


now of 
bird.” 
‘Tur youne iwea.—Lord Brougham, in one of his works, delivers 
it as his deliberate opmion, that * we learn more in ibe first six 
years of our life than afterwards, thoug! h we may live to a hundred.” 
‘Trees. —In America there are one hundred and twenty different 
species of forest trees; whereas im the same latitude in Europe, 
only thirty-four are to be found. ‘ 


Errect OF CLIMATE ON FEMALE BEAUTY IN ITALY.—A lady talk- 
ing to me, a day or two ago, on the effect o: the Italian clime on 
female beauty, remarked that it acted as a hot-house on rose-buds, 
but quickly withered full-blown roses. It certainly is true, that 
women of twenty-five in Italy look quite as passee as those of thir- 
tv-five in England; and after twenty, they lose that freshness of 
complexion which constitutes so great a charm in our young wo- 
men. I have seen here women quite as delicately fair—nay, per- 
haps still more so, than in England, but they are deficient in that 
transparency of skin, through which the blood speaks so eloquently 
in our climate, and look rather as if bleached by the nto fair- 

than born with it. In short, they want the appearance of 
youth, which ts the greatest charm of every face, and the absence of 


sun 


ness, 


which no beauty can compensate 

Griere.—The circumstance which Scott mentions, as having 
overcast the pleasure of an excursion he once made, was the death 
of his friend, the Duchess of Buccleuct His letter to her widowed 
lord is a beautiful specimen of good sense and feeling. “ Would 
to God,” but I feel every 


common topick of consolation must be 
| 


he writes, * I could sav, Be comforted ' 





‘ } 


wv the time at least. even an 
mv dear jord, or I should sav, 
for sorrow for the time levels 


grieve as those who 


irritation to affliction. Greve then. 


my dear and much-honoured friend, 





the highest distinctious Of rank, but do not 


have no hope.”’ 

Asranam.—The life of the Bedouin, his appearance and habits, 
are precisely the same as those of the patriarchs of old. Abraham 
he patriare ns, was a Be dou n, at nd four thou- 

character 
patriare! m 


hove of pe tora! 





himselt, the first of 
sand years have 
or habits of this extraordinary people 
the Bible, and it is the 
life in the Fast at the present cay 


not made the slightest alteration in the 


Read of the 


best description you can 





THE BANKRUPT BANKER.—An extravagant bankrupt banker was 
asked by his vexed creditors how he could t for the dispesal 
His reply might be many 
*I have educated my sons and married my 


accour 


others if 


vo! his capital applicable to 

were they as candid— 

daughters.” 
Gattantry.—A man shows as scant a stock of ideas as of gal- 


lantry, who compliments one woman at the expense ef canter. 
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